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Alberta expects expansion 
in the Soaring Seventies 


The Soaring Seventies hold 
the promise of tremendous 
economic expansion for Al- 
berta. 

There are some problems 
on the horizon, but these are 
primarily of adjustment to 
abundance. The opportunities 
and potential of the province 
make it one of the choicest 
areas on the globe in which 
to live during the coming 
years. 

The opening year of the 
new decade will probably 
show a slower growth rate 
than 1969, as the federal gov- 
ernment continues in its de- 
termined effort to halt the 
runaway inflation which hit 
an annual rate of five per 
cent in the final month of the 
last decade. 

During the year, and 
throughout the rest of the 
decade, the major growth im- 
petus will come from develop- 
ment of our huge storehouse 
of natural resources, particu- 
larly oi] and gas and coal. 
PAINFUL CHANGE 

Agriculture, during this pe- 

riod, will have to make a 
number of painful readjust- 
ments. Many of the small 
family farms will disappear 
as economic units, although 
small holdings in the country 
may remain. These former 
agricultural workers will find 
employment in the medium 
sized towns and smaller ci- 
ties, where the provincial 
government will likely en- 
courage industry to settle. 

The bulk of the population, 
probably about 80 per cent, 
will have settled in urban 


areas by that time, although 
steps may have been taken 
by then to limit the size of 
Edmonton and Calgary to 
about 600,000 persons in each 
centre. i 

If this happens, we will 
likely see the development of 
fairly large satellite towns, 
connected to the major 
centres by high-speed ex- 
pressways and perhaps some 
new, as yet undeveloped 
forms of rapid transit. 
SUBTLE CHANGES 

Work, as we know it today, 
will haye undergone some 
subtle changes. Many office 
workers will be able to per- 
form a considerable amount 
of their duties from home, 
utilizing new developments in 
communication. The tele- 
phone will have become a 
highly sophisticated instru- 
ment by then, and will vroba- 
bly connect many homes with 
computer-controlled libraries 
and data banks scattered 
throughout North America. — 

Continued growth of electri- 
fication and the development 
of, new, scientifically and 
technologically sophisticated 
manufacturing facilities 
enable a better educated pop- 
ulation to make better use of 
their time, create a world- 
wide demand for their prod- 
ucts and attract a premium 
price for the unusual goods 
they will produce, both for 
home consumption and ex- 
port. 

Many of the more mun- 
dane, straight-forward man- 
ufacturing processes will 
have been relegated to com- 


puter control, requiring only 
occasional maintenance 
checkups. Trucks and rail- 
ways will be required to dis- 
tribute the goods, but more 
subtle methods of distribution 
will be under development. 
MUCH THE SAME 

In many industries, how- 
ever, the work will be very 
much the same as it is today. 
New equipment, new tech- 
niques and new procedures 
will enable every individual 
to do considerably more work 
in an hour than he can today, 
and this will be reflected in 
increased wages. ; 

Poverty, and the social 
problems which accompany 
poverty, will have been the 
subject of exhaustive study 
by all levels of government. 
While the problem may still 
be with us, it will be far less 
noticeable than today. Some 
form, or perhaps several al- 
ternative forms, will have 
been devised to put purchas- 
ing power in the hands of 
persons who, because of old 
age, physical or mental in- 
firmities, youth, lack of edu- 
cation or earning power are 
unable to successfully main- 
tain an acceptable standard 
of living. 
MAJOR SHIFT 

We will probably see some 
major changes in governmen- 
tal organization. Hints of pos- 
sible change has been coming 
out of Ottawa on a federal 
level, former provincial pre- 
mier E. C. Manning has ad- 
vanced some suggestions for 
changes at all government 
levels, and urban areas 


Slight cooling anticipated 
alter sizzling pace in 69 


The Alberta economy con- 
tinued at a sizzling pace dur- 
ing 1969, and despite the 
usual anticipation of a slow- 
down, 1970 looks pretty good. 

Petroleum and natural gas 
revenue set a new record, as 
did manufacturers shipments 
and construction. Only agri- 
culture among the major 
growth segments of Alberta’s 
economy showed any decline. 
Even in agriculture, livestock 
receipts were up slightly. The 
major problem area was 
Wheat sales, which slumped 
sharply. 

Mineral production, mainly 
oil and gas, was a record 
$1,193,000,000 in 1969, up from 
$1,091,749,049 in 1968, With an- 
ticipated sharp increases this 
year in coal exports, coupled 
with continued expansion of 
oil and gas sales, Alberta 
“mineral production could well 
“move into the number one 
slot, ahead of Ontario. 


STILL TOPS 


_ During 1969 Ontario min- 
eral production reached 
-$1,214,000,000, However, while 
Alberta production increased 
over 198 by about 
-$100,000,000, Ontario produc- 
tion decreased by nearly 
$250,000,000. As a percentage 
of the Canadian total, Ontario 
accounts for 25.9 per cent and 
Alberta 25.4 per cent of min- 
eral production. 

Alberta manufacturers’ 
shipments reached an impres- 
Sive $1,757,000,000, up from 
$1,649,200,000 for 1968. By con- 
trast, the 1959 shipments to- 
talled $850,300,000. These fig- 

ures are for the first 11 
months. 
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Alberta manufacturing, 
with the exception of ferti- 
lizer sales, plastics and chem- 
icals, will not be seriously af- 
fected by economic factors 
outside the province. While 
our isolation restricts the im- 
mediate impact of slowdown 
elsewhere, it does tend to in- 
hibit the growth of exports. 
The result in 1970 will be that 
growth of manufacturing will 
continue. Over the long term, 
however, there will be a shift 
toward more items of} high 
unit value, which in turn will 
reduce the current insularity. 

Most manufacturers blame 
— or praise — high freight 
rates for the current situa- 
tion, As the value of produc- 
tion goes up in relation to its 
cost of production and distri- 
bution, transportation rates 
will play a decreasingly sig- 
nificant role. Frequent, con- 
sistent, and rapid transporta- 
tion will become the primary 


concerns, 
BUILDING UP 

Construction in Alberta dur- 
ing 19699 climbed to 
$1,561,000,000, up from 
$1,465,000,000 in 1968. Building 
permits rose from $434,714,000 
in 1968 to $441,143,000 last 
year. Residential and com- 
mercial construction were 
both up — about $10,000,000 
and $13,000,000 respectively — 
while industrial, institutional 
and government building was 
down. 

In the last half of the year, 
the federal government cut 
building incentives to areas of 
high growth such as Edmon- 
ton and Calgary. Both felt 
some impact. Edmonton’s 
building permits were up by 
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about $5,000,000 only, while 
Calgary showed a decrease of 
about the same magnitude. 

Construction in 1970 will 
probably be up slightly for 
the first quarter, remain 
steady for the next two and 
be off in the last. 

Farm income for the first 
nine months of the year 
showed a drop of about 12 per 
cent, which is expected to 
carry through the last 
quarter of the year. However, 
labor income was up 15 per 
cent. 

The impact on the economy 
is reflected in retail sales, 
which showed an increase of 
about 10 per cent, from 
$2,000,000,000 to $2,200,000,000. 

Investment in Alberta also 
continued to rise rapidly dur- 
ing 1969. Public and private 
investment reached $2,434,- 
000,000, up from $2,165,000,000 
the previous year. 

For 1970 Alberta Business- 
men are mainly predicting a 
slowdown in the rate of ex- 
pansion — but only the most 
pessimistic predict a levelling 
off or decline. The attitude of 
most is that Alberta has the 
best balance of any provincial 
economy and it would take a 
major disaster for Canada, 
and probably the United 
States, before we begin to 
feel a really serious pinch. 


throughout the nation have 
been demanding change at 
the local, or civic government 
levei. 

While it is too early to tell 
what form these changes will 
take, it seems obvious that 
during the decade ahead we 
will see an increasing interac- 
tion between the public and 
the private sector of the econ- 
omy. The already blurred line 
between the two will be ob- 
scured even further, and this 
may well be reflected in 
some subtle changes in laws 
governing property. 

We will probably see the 
beginning of a shift to distrib- 
ute private ownership of capi- 
tal more widely, or toward 
increased public ownership. 
Canada in recent years has 
been tending toward the lat- 
ter, socialistic course. 

However, we are not likely 
to see any major disruption 
in corporate structures and 
the monetary system, al- 
though there will be a consid- 
erable increase in the use of 
credit cards and other forms 
of credit transactions. 

TAXES HURT 

If present proposed changes 
in taxation legislation are 
passed by Ottawa, we are 
likely to see an increase in 
foreign ownership of Cana- 
dian industry. Our major re- 
source industries in the prov- 
ince are already controlled by 
outside groups and we con- 
tinue to encourage money to 
come in as equity rather. than 
debt capital, 

Tax laws which would put 
pressure on small business- 
men to merge with larger 
firms, coupled with tougher 
gift tax and inheritance tax 
laws all mitigate against Ca- 
nadian ownership. In addi- 
tion, American firms have 
some special advantages 
when bidding against Canadi- 
ans, and can thus offer high- 
er_ prices. 

To date, most business at- 
tacks on the government's 
White Paper on Taxation have 
been negative. There have 
been few suggestions for 
changes which would promote 


' growth of Canadian-owned in- 


dustry while still ensuring Ot- 
tawa has funds for the social 
objectives it wishes to 
achieve. Whatever happens in 
the next few months in this 
area of legislation will have a 
decided impact on develop- 
ment of the total Canadian 
economy during the ensuing 
decade, 
BOOM IN NORTH 

Perhaps the most radical 
changes’ will occur in trans- 
portation and communication, 
particularly in the North. 
Coupled with new construc- 


tion techniques, new building — 


materials and a greater read- 
iness to experiment than in 
any past decade, these devel- 
opments will result in opening 
of the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon, with subse- 
quent economic benefits to 
Alberta, and Edmonton in 
particular. 

The North will probably not 
support a large population, 
but we should see the devel- 
opment of a number of ultra- 
modern little communities 
serving to exploit the natural 
resources of the area and as 
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tourist facilities to accommo- 
date a growing number of 
visitors from below the bor- 
der and abroad, 

Tourism, in fact, may well 
be the major industry of Al- 
berta by 1980. But in order to 
gain maximum benefit from 
this industry it will be neces- 
sary to retain vast areas of 
properly managed forest and 
parkland. 


CHANGED VIEW 


Our timber resources will 
receive even more attention 
than today, and the concept of 
renewable multi-purpose re- 
sources will have gained wide 
acceptance. The huge coal 
mines in the foothills to the 
west of Edmonton will ship 
large quantities of coal to 
Japan, but the scars left by 
these inroads will be handled 
in such a way that the land 
can be reclaimed and pollu- 
tion will be kept to a mini- 
mum. 

The Athabasca oil sands 
will be on their way to be- 
coming North America’s 
major energy supply. And 
they, too, will be developed 
with an awareness of pollu- 
tion. 

The same care and aware- 
ness of pollution will be 
shown by other industry. 
There will be a greater striv- 
ing to maintain harmony be- 
tween man and nature and a 
shift away from the present 


emphasis on _ unending 
growth. 


These are a few of the 
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Vast changes seen for city 


as dynamic decade unfolds 


Edmonton will be a vastly 
different place in 1980 than it 
is today according to the 
city’s industrial development 
department. 

No one would ever accuse 
the industrial development 
department of being back- 
ward in promoting the city. 
And despite the fact many 
predictions seem “way out” 
the trends they see are based 
on solid research carried out 
by the various departments 
at city hall. Here, for exam- 
ple, is how they envisage a 
report to city council some- 
time in early 1980. . . 
ANOTHER MILESTONE 

Edmonton passed another 
milestone in its dramatic his- 
tory of growth last month 
with the official opening of 
the rapid transit line to the 
city-operated Namao Indus- 
trial Airport. , y 

The latest extension in- 
creases the total length of un- 
derground trackage to 32 
miles, making Edmonton, 
with a population of 670,000, 
the leader in the world in the 
amount of rapid transit un- 
derground trackage per cap- 
ita. 

Connecting the northeast 
arm of the network to the In- 
dustrial Airport, three miles 
north of the city, provides air 
passengers arriving from the 
North with 10-minute service 
to the civic centre. The open- 
ing of the southwest entension 
to the Edmonton Interna- 
tional Airport 18 miles south 
of the city, scheduled to take 
place late next spring, will 
give air travellers the added 
advantage of being able to 
change airports in 23 minutes 
to catch on-going flights. F 

The Edmonton Rapid 
Transit System, in a report to 
city council following the 
opening of the new link, says 
its other four lines are now 
operating at a slight profit. 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 
The northwest line, the re- 
port says, is carrying heavy 
numbers of commuters from 
the regional centres within 
the city as well as the traffic 
generated by the 15,000 stu- 
dent population on the Uni- 
versity of Alberta’s second 
campus at St. Albert. 

The southwest arm, already 
working to near capacity with 
the University’s main campus 
population of 45,000 and the 
commuter traffic from the re- 
gional centres to the south- 
west, will require additional 
trains when the International 
Airport service is added, The 
necessary equipment, the 
ERTS says, is now on order. 
BETTER PICTURE 

The third line, southeast- 
ward through the city’s sec- 
ondary industry section and 
then eastward the four miles 
to Sherwood Park, and the 
fourth line, westward through 
the city’s west end regional 
centres and west of the city 
10 miles to Spruce Grove, are 
carrying sufficient passenger 
traffic to warrant the capital 
investment, the company re- 
port says, and will show a 
much better economic picture 
as soon as the new regional 
centres on both lines are 
opened to residents. 

Meanwhile, a study is being 
conducted into the feasability 
of a line northwest from the 
city to tie in the towns of 
Fort Saskatchewan and Red- 
water. The, line would run 
through the heavy industrial 
section along with North Sas- 
katchewan River. 

The opening of the ERTS 
line to one airport and the 
prospects of having the other 
airport tied in by next sum- 
mer have all but stilled advo- 
cates of a heliport at the old 
downtown Industrial Airport. 
The group has contended 
since the phase-out of the old 
airport began several years 
ago that land adjacent to the 
administration building 
should be retained as a heli- 
port for airport-bound travel- 
lers. 


LOST GROUND 


time and will be put into op- 
eration as soon as it arrives. 
The larger sorter was ac- 
tually thought necessary to 
handle the deluge of pallets 
that will be arriving from the 
International Airport next 
summer when the ERTS line 
is completed. 

What impact the pedestrian 
traffic from the two airports 
will have on the civic centre 
underground pedway system 
is a topic being considered by 
the city’s planning depart- 
ment. 

General feeling is that the 
mobile sidewalks in the 100th 
Street underground pedway 
will more than cope with the 
addition pedestrian traffic be- 
tween the Transportation 
Centre, the 1,500-room North- 
erner Hotel, The Macdonald 
and the Chateau Lacombe. 
Traffic northward along the 
100th Street pedway is not ex- 
pected to increase appreci- 
ably until 1983 when the 
trans-continental  turbo-trains 
go into service, providing 
overnight passenger service 
to Toronto and Montreal. 


SOME CONGESTION 


While the planners feel 
there will be some congestion 
at peak hours in the 99th 
Street pedway connecting the 
Transportation centre with 
Project '75, Chancery Hall, 
the courthouse and the Omni- 
plex, they feel the opening of 
the six square block Environ- 
mental City project in the fall 
of 1981 will ease the pressure 
by providing alternate routes 
pedway for Omniplex- 
bound hotel guests. 

The annex being built on 
the two-block long strip of 
land north of the eight-year- 
old courthouse will not be 
ready for occupancy for two 
years and will not add to the 
congestion in the 99th Street 
pedway until after Environ- 
mental City provides relief. 
Even then the building will 
house only 400 to 500 office 
workers in its narrow eight- 
storey confines, already nick- 
named “The Long Bar Of 
Justice.” 

OTHER ADDITIONS 

Other additions taking 
place to the downtown area 
being watched by city plan- 
ners are the three buildings 
which complete _ the 
$500,000,000 CN Air Space use 
plan west of 10ist Street 
along the railroad’s right-of- 
way. Most of the project has 
been completed for some 
time, only the trio of office 
towers between 101st Street 
and 107th Street still being 
under construction. 
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Don Murray 


Planners are confident that 
intermediate stations along 
the west line of the ERTS 
will cope with the new influx 
of workers during rush hours. 
Most of the office personnel 
in the new buildings, in any 
case, will probably gravitate 
to living accommodation in 
the apartment towers in the 
city’s midtown area, immedi- 
ately west of the downtown 
section. 

The midtown area, roughly 
bordered by 112th Street and 
125th Street, stretches from 
the recreational area along 
the river bank to 107th Ave- 
nue on the north. While it is 
covered mostly with high-rise 
apartment towers, it is also 
the focal point for the city’s 
nightlife because of the little 
knots of clubs, cabarets and 
specialty restaurants which 
have grown up in it as well 
as the fine assortment of bou- 
tiques sprinkled through it. 
BEYOND CORE 

While Edmonton’s civic 
centre and the midtown area 
to the west are beehives of 
activity, the majority of the 
city’s 670,000 people still live 
and work beyond the central 
core. 

The meat processing indus- 
try, which has grown up in 
the northeast section of the 
city, continues to lead the 
country as the major shipping 
point for meat and meat 
products. It is one of the 
city’s largest employers, par- 
ticularly since the introduc- 
tion of pre-packaged meats to 
supermarkets. With the elimi- 
nation of the need for butch- 
ers in the supermarket retail 
outlets, these men have all 
become part of the meat 
packing industry, working 
right in the packing plants. 
MAJOR EMPLOYER 

Another of the city’s major 
employers is still the oil in- 
dustry. Not only have the 
vast stores of petroleum and 
natural gas north of the city 
spawned an army of workers 
for the allied petrochemical 
industry, but the city’s posi- 
tion as supply point for the 
feverish activity between it 
and the Arctic creates jobs 
for a huge number of people 
in service and supply com- 
panies. 

The 40-mile ‘‘Petrochemical 
Valley” stretching along both 
banks of the North Saskatche- 
wan River from the city’s 
eastern outskirts to Redwater 
grew as a combined result of 
the Edmonton region’s abun- 
dant supply of natural gas 
and petroleum and the avail- 


able supplies of non-expen- 
sive water and power 

Edmonton power, the city- 
owned utility which has just 
completed the final phase of 
its $26,000,000 Clover Bar 
power station, is now busily 
engaged in a program of test 
plants. The company wishes 
to compare the costs of pro- 
ducing power from natural 
gas, atomic energy and by 
the underground burning of 
coal. 
NEW MILLS 

Another major industry to 
Edmonton, although heavily 
automated, is the steel pro- 
ducing mills which have 
sprung up to take advantage 
of the low-cost waste coal 
being made available by the 
mining operations along the 
foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains west of Edmonton. The 
steel industry has also been 
responsible for the wide base 
of secondary industries which 
have made Edmonton their 
home over the past ten years. 

Possibly the largest single 
factor contributing to Edmon- 
ton dramatic growth as an in- 
dustrial centre has been its 
position in the middle of the 
population of Western Canada 
and its subsequent role as 
distribution centre for the 
West. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 


The huge warehouses in the 
city’s northwest and south- 
east corners have not only 
made the Canadian National 
Railway’s freight shipments 
in the Edmonton region the 
heaviest anywhere in Canada 
but have resulted in tremen- 
dous numbers of highway 
frighters hauling to and from 
Edmonton. 

The fact that the Yellow- 
head Head, officially opened 
less than 10 years ago, is now 
in the throes of being con- 
verted to a six-lane divided 
highway can be credited to 
Edmonton's lofty position 
among the major distribution 
centres on the continent. 

Ringed by industry and re- 
fineries and served by two of 
the nation's busiest airports, 
Edmonton, with its 35 miles 
of river valley set aside for 
recreational use, has eco- 
nomic security and free-time 
enjoyment for its 670,000 citi- 
zens, 

But Edmonton looks for- 
ward to 10 years of hettic 
growth and dramatic indis- 
trial development in the 1980s 
to make anything which has 
come before look pale by 
comparison. 


Don Murray, President and 
General Manager 
takes this opportunity to thank 
their many customers whose loyal 
and steady patronage has made 
Murray’s first year in their spac- 
ious, new premises a huge success. 
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The group lost considerable 
ground when the decision was 
made by city council to con- 
vert the administration build- 
ing to an air museum. The 
ERTS service to the airports 
is another blow. 

The last remaining argu- 
ment hinges on the lack of 
direct transportation to the 
South Cooking Lake Amphid- 
rone but an ERTS decision to 
extend the Sherwood Park 
line to Tofield and Riley, 
forty miles east of Edmonton 
and booming as commuter 
centres, would certainly serv- 
ice the seaplane base enroute. 

Meantime, inauguration of 
the Namao service has not 
been without its minor prob- 
lems. 

ERTS officials admit that 
slight delays have been oc- 
curring in the downtown 
Transportation Centre’s com- 
puterized luggage sorter. The 
heavy increase in baggage 
pallets being handled since 
the transit trains started 
hauling airline pallets to the 

terminal beneath the Sir Win- 
ston Churchill Square has ov- 
erloaded the machine during 
peak periods. 
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Officials say a larger model 
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ARTIST’S DRAWING OF FINISHED AGT-OXFORD COMPLEX 
...a@ foretaste of things to come 


Edmonton Water serves region 


Water — the clear, pure 
stream of life for a rapidly 
urbanizing, ecological-con- 


scious economic unit — will 
likely flow out from Edmon- 
ton to most communities in a 
radius of as much as 40 miles 
from the Alberta capital by 
1980. 

It appears to be a certain 
part of the future for one of 
the nation’s most modern 
water preparation and distri- 
bution systems, already 
supplying Leduc, Sherwood 
Park and St. Albert, and 
about to supply Fort Saskat- 
chewan and Redwater in 1970. 
The near future likely will 
see Stony Plain and Sprece 
Grove co-operatively enter 
the system. 

Edmonton Water is the 
transmission and distribution 
arm of the City of Edmonton 
Water Utility. 

BUYS WATER 

It purchases treated, ready- 
to-use water from a sister 
organization Edmonton 
Power Generation and Water 
Treatment — and, through an 
ever-expanding system of pri- 
mary and secondary mains, 
reservoirs, and other facili- 
ties, distributes it to more 


than 110,000 “customers” (in- 
dividual installations) in met- 
ropolitan Edmonton and in 
neighboring communities. 

It also provides water to 
number of neighboring insitu- 
tional facilities, including the 
Alberta Hospital at Oliver, 
the Namao Airport and 
Griesbach Barracks. 

The organization employs 
230 persons. 

EMPLOY EXPERTS 

Among these are profes- 
sional engineers who con- 
stantly plan and execute ex- 
pansions designed to keep the 
system’s capabilities well 
ahead of demand; skilled 
technicians who install, main- 
tain and repair or overhaul 
meters and other key me- 
chanical equipment; exper- 
ienced “trouble shooters” 
who, employing a large fleet 
of radio-equipped vehicles, in- 
vestigate and correct difficul- 
ties as these difficulties 
occur; administrators and of- 
fice personnel who cope with 
the massive amount of ‘“‘pa- 
perwork”’ that goes with oper- 
ating a major utility; and, of 
course, a substantial force of 
laborers who handle the ma- 
chines-assisted physical task 


of installing, maintaining and 
Tepairing the system’s vast 
network of service lines, 

The city has three water 
treatment plants, with a com- 
bined capacity of 80,000,000 
gallons per day — well in ex- 
cess of peak demand, which 
in the summer, occasionally 
soars from a year-round av- 
erage of 36,000,000 gallons a 
day to nearly 65,000,000. A 
new plant will ikely be added 
by 1973-74. 


BASE LOAD 


Two of these plants — No. 
1 and No. 2 built in 1947 and 
1956 respectively — are “‘base 
load” facilities (i.e., they op- 
erte year-round). No. 3, 


build in 1956, is used for sum- - 


mer peaking only. 

In plants 1 and 2, water is 
treated in a series of open-air 
basins or tanks resembling an 
acre of swimming pools. 
These two plants convert raw 
river water into a high-qual- 
ity consumer product in eight 
hours, 

The peaking plant, No. 3, 
one of the first of its kind in 
Canada, employs a different 
treatment pattern. 

Twlve filter units, each 
seven feet five inches high, 


are arranged around the out- 
side walls of each of two 
Graver reactivators, much 
like a cartridge belt pulled 
tight around a bulging waist- 
line. Each clarifying unit is 
of all steel construction, 86 
feet in diameter. 

In the Graver reactivator, 
the mixing of chemicals, floc- 
culation, and clarification are 
all carried out in one unit. 
The total treatment time is 60 
to 90 minutes. 

Each of the two units in the 
peaking plant produces ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 gallons 
per day. 

After treatment, the water 
is collected and routed either 
into a covered, 5,000,000 gal- 
lon storage reservoir adjacent 
to the plant or directly into 
Edmonton Water’s 1,100 
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Stores feel some slowdown, 
and anticipate rising costs 


Retail stores have felt the 
cumulative effect of anti-in- 
flationary restraints in 1969, 
but the result is a reduced 
buoyancy, not a _ business 
slump. 

In a business like retailing, 
where it is claimed margins 
are narrow, increased costs 
are bound to be felt. Further- 
more, some of the higher 
costs of recent’ buying have 
not yet been reflected by 
prices in the stores. _ 

And some cost increases 
are not yet complete. That is, 
some increases in labor and 
materials costs will make 
themselves felt in future pro- 
duction and, in turn, in future 
buying by the stores. So ris- 
ing costs have had an impact 
and will continue to affect 
prices for some time. 

HOLD LINE 

As they, in common with 
the rest of business and in- 
dustry, have been’ asked to 
exercise restraint, retail 
stores will consequently find 
their profit margins being 
narrowed. They feel that re- 
sponding to government ap- 
peals for price restraint will 
leave them walking a preca- 


riously fine line between 


your 
\ hands 
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profit and loss on each trans- 
action. 

Customers too have felt and 
will continue to feel the con- 
stricting pressures of anti-in- 
flationary policies aimed at 
reducing spending. In 1970, as 
was increasingly the trend in 
1969, they will probably find 
they can spend less freely 
than before the squeeze 
began. 

All these factors are what 
contribute to the dampening 
effect on business activity ex- 
pected by retail stores people 
in the coming year. 

Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that business will con- 
tinue to be buoyant for the 
stores. Less buoyant, as pre- 
viously indicated. But buoy- 
ant. 

CONTINUE STRONG 

And those concerned with 
the stores are quietly confi- 
dent that buoyancy will char- 
acterize the future of their 
sector of the economy in Al- 
berta throughout the coming 
decade as well as in the year 
immediately ahead. This is 
almost bound to be so, be- 
cause we live in a province 
where economic expansion 
and population growth will be 
continuing features for a long 
time ahead. Such an environ- 
ment is one where stores can 
expect to continue to gain 
ground. 

Retail stores have been ex- 
periencing the upsurge of new 
ideas that is common to in- 
dustry today. New methods 
have already largely trans- 
formed retailing compared 
with a few years back. 
Though it is not possible to 
point to big new spectacular 
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changes that are likely to 
dominate the next decade, the 
ferment of experimentation is 
expected to continue to work 
vigorously. 

Having adjusted to things 
like mail order and neighbor- 
hood shopping, the traditional 
stores display confidence in 
their capacity to meet compe- 
tition from say the discount 
houses. One reason given by 
some for this attitude is that 
changes in the precise nature 
of the place in which selling 
takes place will not in them- 
selves greatly affect prices. 
NOT AFFECTED 

Significant costs (e.g., labor 
costs involved in stocking, or 
in the cutting of meat, etc.), 
according to this view, are 
not much altered by varia- 
tions in the design and layout 
of the buildings in which the 


operations take place. 
Customers, continues the 
argument, will decide for 


themselves where to shop and 
will be influenced by the 
over-all picture. Price will be 
a major factor affecting their 
decision. But it will be over- 
all price that will be decisive. 
The housewife, it is sug- 
gested, will ask herself, 
“where, over a period of 
time, shall I get the best 
range of prices?” 

It will be interesting to 
watch how this debate is de- 
cided by the course of trading 
in the 1970's. 

GROWING FEATURE 

Consumer protection and 
the expression of consumer 
tastes and interests through 
consumer associations and or- 
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ganizations of all kinds are 
likely to be growing features 
of life in the 1970s. People in 
the retail stores trade expect 
statutory provision to be 
made for more precise labell- 
ing of goods and for more 
precision in descriptions used 
in advertisements. The de- 
partment of consumer affairs 
is interested in having these 
subjects dealt with. 


Many retailers would wel- 
come action on these lines. 
Often the retailer has Stile or 
no control over what happens 
in this sphere. For instance, 
he has no say in how goods 
are described by manufactur- 
ers in TV advertisements. - 

In Europe and in the 
U.S.A., there is more regula- 
tion of many of these mat- 
ters. In most countries con- 


sumer organizations are in- 
creasingly active. 

Retailers expect consumer 
organizations and publications 
will increasingly inform and 
educate consumers and will 
thus contribute to the continu- 
ing trend for consumers to 
become more sophisticated 
and discriminiating in their 
tastes, and more quality and 
price conscious. 


Financial institutions enter 
new decade with uncertainty 


Money costs, taxation and 
inflation are the three main 
woes of Alberta’s financial 
community heading into the 
new decade. 

Bankers and other financial 
experts are reluctant to make 
any long-term predictions. 
“Ask me about the next three 
days,’ was the comment of 
one when asked to predict the 
outlook for the first three 
months of 1970. 

Bankers feel the federal 
government ‘“‘request’’ that 
they postpone increasing 
credit charges, but still re- 
strict loans is unrealistic. 

Consumers who would nor- 
mally borrow from the bank 
are being forced to go to 
small loan companies af 
higher interest rates, or pay 
department store carrying 
charges—also higher than 
bank rates. There has been 
no inhibition placed on con- 
sumer spending, they argue, 
and the only effect of the 
bank rate curb has been to 
increase the cost of money. 
This is inflationary, rather 
than deflationary. 

SOME DELAYS 

So far aS businessmen are 
concerned, they are going 
ahead with necessary instal- 
lations and passing the higher 
costs on to customers. There 
has, however, been a ten- 
dency to delay some projects 
in the hope that rates may 
go down. 

The government restrictions 
have been on for the best 
part of a year now, and there 
is little question that in other 
areas of the country they are 
beginning to take effect. Al- 
berta, with the most dynamic 
economy in the nation, is 
feeling the pinch to a lesser 
extent than other areas. 

Investment dealers have 
mixed reactions, though there 
is general agreement that the 
first part of the year in Can- 
ada will be tight. Most feel 
there will be an easing trend 
toward mid-year. 

Dominion Securities (Al 
berta) Ltd., notes that growth 
potential is high in the near 
term, but express concern 
about labor settlements. 

“Tt is obvious that the prov- 
incial governments and the 
federal government, in deal- 
ing with their own employees, 
are going to be in a strategic 
position to set patterns for 


January review. “The auto- 
mobile contract negotiations 
in the fall, and also the rail- 
way negotiations after that, 
may well decide if Canada 
will have relative price stabil- 
ity in 1971 and 1972, while 
earlier settlements will give 
clues to what these two very 
influential ones may turn out 
to be.” 

The firm says the econ- 
omy is under better control 
than at the beginning of 1969 
and “real progress has been 
made in precluding the 
emergence of international 
liquidity and exchange rates 
crises.”” 

MIXED REACTIONS 

The government attack on 
inflation is meeting with 
mixed reactions. In the Mc- 
Leod, Young Weir monthly 
market review of January the 
firm notes: 

“With real growth drasti- 
cally slowed and price in- 
creases virtually unchecked, 
there is a growing school of 
thought which maintains that 
Canadian inflation is no 
longer wholly the result of ei- 
ther an imported cost-push or 
a domestic demand-pull, but 
may well be the consequence 
of bottlenecks which have de- 
veloped at strategic points in 
the Canadian economy. 

“Rising money incomes and 
rapid population growth, es- 
pecially in the family, form- 
ing age group, have created 
a demand for certain cate- 
pories of goods and services 
which cannot be supplied by 
present business and indus- 
trial capacity. 

“If this theory is correct, 
then a general freeze on 
money supply and credit cre- 
ation is clearly not the an- 
swer to the inflation prob- 
lem. While restrictive policies 
are valid and important tools 
for controlling inflation, they 
must be applied selectively to 
allow productive capacity to 
expand; this expansion will 
increase the supply of goods 
and services to fill the excess 
demand, thus eliminating the 
necessity for further price in- 
creases.” 

McLeod, Young also notes: 
SPENDING UP 

“For 1970 total business 
capital spending in Canada 
has been projected at a level 
14 per cent higher than in 
1969, and expenditure to in- 
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crease manufacturing capac- 
ity will run an estimated 30 
per cent higher than last 
year. Only a reversal of the 
present tight-money situation 
will prevent the resultant new 
borrowing from driving inter- 
est rates even higher.” 

Nesbitt, Thompson, taking 
a look at the long term view, 
says that “. . .while the short 
term outlook may be clouded, 
few question the fundamental 
strength of the system, and 
the bright prospects of the 
early 1970s.” 

Most of the firms feel the 
White Paper on taxation will 
have long-term beneficial ef- 
fects on Canadian securities 
generally. However, on the 


local level, because of the 
predominance of small busi- 
ness in Alberta and the heavy 
dependence on oil and gas 
and mining, there is consider- 
able apprehension. 


Dynamic industry 

This is the Great Western Garment Co. Ltd. 
plant, the largest firm of its kind in the British 
Commonwealth and a leader in Edmonton’s dynam- 
ic needle trade. Firms like GWG, White Stag, La 
Fleche Brothers, stylemaster and a host of smaller 
companies promise to make this city one of the top 
Canadian centres for this old industry. 
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Industry is required 
for Alberta’s young 


In preparing to look to the 
1970s it is useful to take stock 
of the scene today and some 
trends that marked the 196Qs 

Alberta, Canada’s fourth 
largest province, measures 
255,285 square miles, The 
248,800 square miles of land 
surface supports a population 
which grew from 1,248,000 to 
1,547,000 between 1959 and 
1969. Density is six persons 
per square mile over-all and 
12.4 per square mile in the 
settled area. ; 

Of the total population 
979,300 are aged under thirty- 
five, 783,000 under twenty-five 
and 523,300 under fifteen. 

There is a fairly even divi- 
sion between 786,700 males 
and 760,300 females. 

URBAN DWELLERS 

If population increase con- 
tinued at the same rate as in 
recent years, the total could 
exceed 2 million by the mid- 
dle of the 1980s. Over 70 per 
cent of the population live in 
urban areas. 

There are 10 cities, 101 
towns, 168 villages, 30 coun- 
ties, 18 municipal districts, 24 
improvement districts and 2 
special areas. City popula- 
tions at 1969 (with 1959 fig- 
ures in brackets following) 
were: Edmonton — provincial 
capital 431,719 (303,000), Cal- 

369,025 (240,000), Leth- 
bridge 38,749 (32,780), Red 
Deer 26,924 (17,593), Medicine 
Hat 25,713 (21,740), Grande 
Prairie 11,860 (7,410), Cam- 
rose 8,862 (6,042), Wetaskiwin 
6,428 (4,836), Drumheller 5,- 
240 (2,632), Lloydminster — 
Alberta portion 4,306 (2,800). 

The province has over 
94,000 miles of highways and 
roads and over 6,000 miles of 
main railway track. 
NUMEROUS AIRLINES 

Air communications with 
other parts of Canada and 
with the U.S.A. and Europe 
are highly developed and are 
served by numerous airlines. 

Albertans use about 650,000 
telephones and own over 780,- 
000 vehicles, including more 
than 480,000 private cars. — 

Total personal income in 
the province rose from 
$1,660.000,000 in 1957 to 
$23,191,000,000 in 1967, in 
which period the personal in- 
come for Canada as a whole 
grew from $23,191,000,000 to 
$47,202,000,000. From 1957 to 
1967 also income per head 
rose from $1,426 to $2,313 in 
Alberta compared with a rise 
from $1,396 to $2,313 in all 
Canada. 

HEAVY INVESTMENT 

Public and private invest- 
ment at $1,514 per head adds 
up to more than $2,342,000,000 
and represents 10.7 per cent 
of the Canadian total. The 
value of Alberta’s retail trade 
in 1968 amounted to 
$2,028,000,000. 

Based on 1968 figures, elec- 
trie power plant capacity to- 
talled 1,894,000 kilowatt hours 


and was expected to grow to 
2,866, 000 KW by 1973. 

These are some of the fac- 
tors that show the generally 
lively state of Alberta’s eco- 
nomic and social activity as 
the 1970s open. 

LESS IMPORTANT 

Till recently, agriculture 
dominated the Albertan econ- 
omy. But its relative import- 
ance has diminished. Net 
value of agricultural produc- 
tion in 1958 was $358,362,000 
out of a total of $1,494,941,000. 
In 1968 it was $600,000,000, but 
the total provincial net value 
of production was 
$2,910,000,000. In other words, 
agriculture’s share _ had 
dropped from 24 per cent to 
20.6 per cent. 

The percentage of the labor 
force engaged in agriculture 
has fallen and within the in- 
dustry the trend is toward 
fewer and larger units. These 
facts are reflected in popula- 
tion distribution trends. 
RURAL FUTURE 

The province’s rural popu- 
lation declined from 545,564 in 
1941 to 455,796 in 1966 while, 
in the same period, urban 
population increased from 
250.605 to 1,007,407. 

Noting these factors, prov- 
incial Industry and Tourism 
Minister Ray Ratzlaff says 
we have to look to industriali- 
zation to provide opportuni- 
ties for the young. Industry is 
also needed as an economic 
base. 

The large cities like Ed- 
monton and Calgary will 
doubtless continue to grow, 
but he has a real interest in 
the small cities and towns. 
“They have — and must have 
— a future,” he says. And he 
adds that the provincial gov- 
ernment must help in this 
connection. 


GOOD ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Ratzlaff argues that, 
while large urban centres in 
North America and elsewhere 
are experiencing great prob- 
lems, there is an excellent 
environment in these smaller 
centres. Because of past pro- 
grams, he continues, there 
are good roads, educational 
and recreational facilities, 
and so on. All the towns have 
good water, sewage disposal 
systems, etc. The infrastruc- 
tures are good, so don’t force 
the people to leave, he says. 

As these small towns have 
been largely dependant on ag- 
riculture, the change in that 
industry has heen putting a 
strain on them. So they must 
diversify. Small industry is 
needed. And he says manu- 
facturers are not reluctant to 
go there, if labor is available. 

Mr. Ratzlaff thinks local 
training facilities may be 
needed and that perhaps vo- 
cational schools would help. 

Parochial attitudes locally 
may sometimes create diffi- 
culties, for example, from 
jealousies over the location of 
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an industrial plant. To try to 
overcome this kind of prob- 
lem, he is trying to work in a 
“larger area’’ concept. One 
idea he is trying is getting all 
the towns and villages in an 
area together, so that they 
ean work on the problems 
jointly, as a zone. 

Viewing Alaskan oil as no 
threat to our supplies because 
the demand is so great, Mr. 
Ratzlaff expects that more 
pipelines will be needed. 

He and Jack Snary, direc- 
tor of the department’s indus- 
trial development branch, lay 
great emphasis on the need 
to develop secondary industry 
in Alberta. 

INCREASING NEED 

Indeed, looking at the 
projections of population 
growth, Mr. Snary empha- 
sizes that there is bound to 
be an increasing need for in- 
dustrial development of all 
kinds, to keep pace. One way 
of helping meet the challenge 
is by training people in indus- 
trial development itself. 

A course was held by the U 
of A department of extension 
last year and another is 
scheduled for June. Further- 
more, discussions are taking 
place with the university’s de- 
partment of business adminis- 
tration and commerce on the 
possibility of establishing an 
industrial development degree 
course. Similar trends are 
afoot in the U.S. and clearly 
there is great value in foster- 
ing skills and knowledge in a 
field so fundamentally impor- 
tant to Alberta. 

BIG EXPANSION 

Metal fabricating, which 
expanded,in value from 
$46,000,000 in 1958 to 
$95,000,000 in 1968, is in Mr. 
Snary’s estimate, well placed 
for significant further expan- 
sion. To assist this, the de- 
partment is going to produce 
an index of all the metal fab- 
ricating firms in Alberta. It 
can lead to further activity of 
the kind that has proved so 
satisfactory in the aircraft 
field, with Northwest Indus- 
tries’ contract for Lockheed. 

Mr. Snary expects the al- 
ready important trailer indus- 
try to make vigorous further 
progress in the 1970s. He sees 
Alberta as the leader in this 
growth industry. 

Mr. Snary becomes as 
nearly lyrical as could be ex- 
pected of an industrial devel- 
opment expert when he 
stresses the unrivalled attrae- 
tions of living in Alberta in 
this era of wellbeing and the 
promise of expansion. Where 
else, he asks, could one enjoy 
these benefits and at the 
same time enjoy the space, 
beauty and richness of envi- 
ronment that the province af- 
fords? 

Of course, he remarks, the 
one thing that could seriously 
affect the position would be 
the advent of a real slump. 
But he is cautiously optimis- 
tic that this will not arise. 
For one thing,, he points out, 
industrial holdings are quite 
different now as compared to 
the 1930s. For instance, mu- 
tual funds have much bigger 
holdings now. So there is 
much more stability and 
more sophistication in meet- 
ing difficulties. 

SOLID FOUNDATION 


And Alberta has, says Mr. 
Snary, built up a good deal of 
strength in many directions 
as a result of past policies. 
There has been a high degree 
of “social investment” — in 
schools, hospitals, roads, etc., 
the benefit of which will be 
available on a continuing 
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|) DINING PLEASURE 


Come and enjoy the superb cuisine of our restaurant . . . 
“Western Canada's Finest and Most Famous Restaurant’. 
Fine food, best service, excellent facilities. 


THE WAIKIKI DINING ROOM 
THE MARINE ROOM 


for banquets and receptions, 


For family or smali party dining — 
Oriental or Western cuisine. 


Featuring noon day Chinese Smorgasbord and available 


accommodates up fo 180 


DRAGON DEN ROOM Polynesian decor licensed lounge. 

MING ROOM Lower floor banquet room for parties up to 100. 

GRILL ROOM For the coffee break or @ quick snack or full course dinner 
HOME DELIVERY Pick up or delivery service of your favorite Seven Seas Foods. 
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basis. But if they had not 
been built up, they might be 
the sort of things not possible 
in more difficult times 

An example of what has 
been achieved is that Alberta 
has enjoyed 50 per cent of the 
total of institutional construc- 
tion in the four provinces of 
Western Canada 

Mr. Snary remains cau- 


REFINERY 


... this is one of city’s major ir 


tiously optimistic despite the 
fact that at present capital is 
short and credit difficult and 
expensive, 

This is one of the factors 
that will make competition 
more fierce for both whatever 
capital there is and for new 
industry, 

The expertise and facilities 
in the U of A in the field of 


ROW ON HIGHWAY 


computers and_ electronics 
can, in Mr. Snary’s opinion, 
be a major asset. To them 
can be added the asset repre- 
sented by the graduates in 
these and similar fields. This 
is an important consideration 
in an era when these sophisti- 
cated new industries bulk 
ever larger. 

Another Albertan strength 


16A EAST 


idustrial areas 


is likely to be the attractive- 
hess of the province to those 
major industries seeking to 
relocate in a safe haven, 
where the people and the in- 
dustry will be free from the 
strains and tensions asso- 
ciated with trouble spots else- 
where. 

Yet another source of hope 
lies in Alberta's special rela- 


tionship with 
North. 

In Mr. Snary’s judgement 
the province can only benefit 
by becoming the main centre 
for aiding and supplying the 
developments that are likely 
to take place in the North- 
west Territories and the 
Yukon in the decade immedi- 
ately ahead and beyond. 
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The detrimental influence of obesity in every age group is eloquently portrayed by this raph, which shows that the death rate for 
people 25 to 50 pounds overweight is from 25 to 75 percent greater than that for people of normal weight 


OVERWEIGHT 
DEATH RATE 


90 to 75% GREATER 


for people 25 to 50 Ibs. overweight: 
than for people of normal weight 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT... 


You can be fat and live long, but the majority of fat people do not live so long. 
Life insurance and mortality statistics definitely point to the decreased longevity 
in persons with considerable overweight. What would I recommend to the aver- 
age Man to ward off heart disease? I think he ought to start in the early twenties 
and not gain a pound after he is 25. One is never too old to exercise a couple of 
times a Week, or even once a week would be enough Excerpts from “Wisdom 


Magazine” by DR. DUDLEY WHITE, M.D. 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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‘HEALTH CLUBS } 10315 - 124th Street 


488-8138 | 469-2309 
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NORTHGATE AREA 


Low Cost Charter Memberships 
Available at Both Spas 


This Month 
someone 

. will win 
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From the Wisdom of 
DR. DUDLEY WHITE, MD. 


NOW YOU MAY ENROLL 


FOR 


1/2 OFF 


OUR NATIONAL RATE 


2 DATSUN CARS 
2 YAMAHA MOTORBIKES 


CAR STEREOS 


Details at either Spa 


FACILITIES FOR MEN @ FACILITIES FOR WOMEN 
HOURS: Mon. thru Fri. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


<*> Saf. 10 a.m. fo 6 p.m. — Sun. 9 a.m, fo 5 p.m. 
8126 - 


82 Avenue 
@ 
3: 


Cfeated for .the. Aware.-.Discriminating Men and..Women ot Contemporary Amenca, 


Slim’. . . Elegant . . . Younger Looking 


This Club Affiliated With Prestige Clubs in Major Cities. Throughout the United States, Canada and Europe 
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Industrial base STOWS 


by 48 plants in 1969 


Four new manufacturing 
plants were started in Ed- 
monton every month during 
1969 — one every 7.6 days. 

The 48 new manufacturing 
plants were in addition to the 
45 existing plants which made 
major additions or extension 
to facilities during the year to 
increase production capacities 
and add new lines to their 
production mix. 

Edmonton's growing im- 
portance as a warehousing 
and distribution centre also 
contributed to the industrial 
construction picture with 72 
new warehouse projects 
started and another 45 ware- 
houses enlarged resulting in a 
total construction figure for 
warehouse buildings of more 
than $11,000,000, 

The new plants not only 
deepened the city’s already 
broad industrial base but 
added significant new produ- 
cers. 


DOUBLE MOVE 

Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. of Naperville, Tl., not 
only made a start on their 
new $2,000,000 complex but 
purchased the existing uphol- 
stered furniture division of 
Canadian Bedding Company 
of Edmonton. ; 

The double move, while 
making Edmonton the fore- 
most producer of upholstered 
household furniture in West- 


ern Canada, also opened the 
way for Canadian Bedding to 
expand its Sealy Mattress op- 
eration and become the top 
manufacturer of the product 
in Canada. 

The city’s burgeoning con- 
struction industry came jn for 
special attention with the 
opening of a $750,000 plant by 
Glaverbel Alberta Ltd., a di- 
vision of Glaverbel S.A, of 
Brussels, Belgium. The new 
plant manufactures solar 
pane sealed unit windows in 
the Strathcona Industrial 
Park. 

Also under the construction 
heading is the new $4,000,000 
plant started by BACM Indus- 
tries to manufacture gypsum 
wallboard as well as a num- 
ber of smaller plants to man- 
ufacture folding doors, wood 
frame windows, pre-assem- 
bled cupboards, moulded 
counter tops and custom mill- 
work. Another six plants 
supplying the construction in- 
dustry made major expansion 
to facilities during the year. 


INCREASED PLANT 

Gendall Builders came 
under the expansion category. 
The firm increased its plant 
space during the year from 
12,000 square feet to 74,000 
square feet because of the 
high demand for its product, 
house trailers ranging up to 
the giant 14 by 70-footers. 
Three other firms opened new 


For airline, steamship, tours make reservations with 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


CORONA HOTEL BLDG, 
10645 - Jasper Ave. 


CAMPUS TOWER BLDG. 
87 Ave. and 112 St. 


facilities for the production of 
holiday and tent trailers and 


campers 
The plastics and syntheties 
industry took giant’ strides 


with the addition during the 
year of five new plants pro- 
ducing everything from po- 
lyethelene bags and disposa- 
ble cups to fiberglas insula- 
tion. 

The food industry also 
made major gains with the 
opening of three new food 
processing plants, the con- 
struction of additions to six 
others and major expansions 
to three bottling plants. While 
both Pepsi Cola and Coca 
Cola undertook major exten- 
sions of facilities during the 
year, it was the third expan- 
sion in three years “for the 
four-year-old Labatt's Brew- 
ery. 

HEAVY DEMAND 


The industrial demand for 
fabricated steel products and 
custom metalwork resulted in 
the establishment of three 
new metal fabricating plants 
and five machine shops while 
12 existing fabricating plants 
and four other machine shops 
were enlarged. 

In the petroleum and na- 
tural gas sector of the indus- 
trial picture five new manu- 
facturing and remanufactur- 
ing plants were opened while 
three others underwent exten- 
sive enlargement. 

Other plants added to the 
Edmonton industrial scene 
(with those undergoing ex- 
pansions shown in brackets) 
were for the manufacture 
of batteries one, carboard 
boxes one, advertising signs 
three (one), printing and li- 
thography four (two), print- 
ing inks one, business enve- 
lopes (one), concrete prod- 
ucts (three), industrial gases 
(one), fishing tackle one, jew- 
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DOWNTOWN 
No, 204, 10182 - 103 
Phone 424-3757 
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NORTHGATE 


Opens The Way... 


To Successful Sales 
BUY ...SELL... LIST 


THROUGH 


NORTHGATE REALTY 


4 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 


SOUTH SIDE 
9623 ~ 82 
Phone: 439-4912 


WEST END 
10437 --142 St. 
Phone:454-2011 


Ave. 


NORWOOD 
8501 - 118 Ave. 
Phone: 474-0448 
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elry one and aerial 
making one. 

Completing the picture is 
the $75,000,000 expansion to 
the Gulf Oil Canada Limited 
refinery to increase its eapac- 
ity from 16,000 barrels per 
day to 80,000. 

It was the stated opinion of 
industrialists who chose Ed- 
monton as a site for indus- 
trial development during 1969 
— without exception — that 
their new awareness of a 
combination of economic fac- 
tors which favor the city 
were responsible for their de- 
cision in selecting Edmonton 
for location. 

Foremost among these fac- 
tors was the growing popular- 
ity of the Yellowhead Route 
because of its superiority 
over the old Trans-Canada 
Highway as a transportation 
link to the Pacific Coast and 
the resultant shift in trans- 
portation patterns throughout 
Western Canada which are 
making Edmonton the distri- 
bution centre for the West. 
LEFT CALGARY 

This situation was evident 
in the decision of Link 
Hardware to construct a 
$750,000 distribution centre 


map 


Were here 
to help. 


Calgary Power's team of experts is here to 
help you obtain maximum benefits from 


low-cost electrical 


energy. Electricity is our 


business, and we can help you to make 
your business more profitable through its 


efficient usage. 


We've been helping Albertans prosper for over 
50 years. So whatever your business, 
whatever its size, let us show you how to 
“run” it better — electrically! 


Write or ring for service, 


267-7110, 


CALGARY 
POWER 


Head Office: Box 1900, Calgary, Alberta, 


HUGE CLOVER BAR COMPLEX OF CHEMCELL LIMITED 


... largest industrial plant in Edmonton area 


for Western Canada in the 
city and the launching of a 
$5,000,000 three-year program 
of warehouse construction by 
the D, H. Overmeyer Co. of 
the U.S, Canadian Freight- 
ways’ $1,000,000 warehouse 
has also been linked to the 
placement of the Yellowhead 
Route as have the decisions 
by John Deere Limited and 
International Harvester Co. to 
consolidate Western opera- 
tions in Edmonton. 

Coupled with the northward 
shift in emphasis within the 
petroleum and natural gas in- 
dustries and the resultant 
flow of capital investment 
dollars which has favored the 
northern ‘half of the province 
by a four to one margin, the 
Yellowhead Route opening be- 
comes a major factor in ex- 
plaining the northward shift 
in population which has been 
taking place in Alberta. 


EXPLAINS EXPANSION 


This population movement, 
and the resulting growth of 
the Edmonton market area, 


serves to explain the major 
expenditure by Woodward's 
Stores ($2,500,000), Simpsons- 
Sears ($500,000) and Canada 
Safeway ($1,400,000) on en- 
larged warehouse facilities. 

The northward shift in oil 
and natural gas production 
activity,’ in addition to pro- 
viding jobs and attracting in- 
creased numbers of people, 
has resulted in the past year 
in decisions by several major 
petroleum industry compan- 
ies to consolidate operations 
for Western Canada in Ed- 
monton. 

The $1,000,000 complex built 
by Dresser Industries in 
Strathcona Industrial Park 
might be cited as one exam- 
ple while the 11th hour de- 
cision by Peacock Brothers to 
build its plant in Edmonton 
rather than Calgary and the 
decision by Gardiner Denver 
Limited to erect a combined 
warehouse, repair shops and 
sales office building are other 
examples. 


WeP rinting... 


hos come a long way since A.D. 770 when the Chinese 


invented wood-block printing. Take Jasper Printing 
for example. With up-to-date presses and techniques, 
we can show you just how far, 


Recently, Jasper Printing installed new equipment espe- 
cially suited to the ecanomical production of publica- 
tions, magozines and booklets. Be sure you are getting 
value for your printing dollar. Phone for a representative 
or callinat... 


14524 - 115 AVENUE, EDMONTON 
TELEPHONE 454-0795 
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dasper printing limited € So we 
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years. 


105 Ave. 
Edmonton 


Phone 
424.0421 
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Storage and Distribution fi 
serve these alert businessmen. 


LOOKING 
TOWARD 


THE FUTURE 


Safety — Savings — 


Service — Satisfaction 


Businessmen constantly look and plan for the future. As in the 
ost in services — also in the Cartage, 
eld. Since 1920 we have been able to 


Over 50 trucks to serve you with Safety, Savings, Service and 
Satisfaction. We trust that our company may enjoy a continu- 
ance of the patronage so generously accorded it over the past 
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Slight business increase expected in early 1970 


Business in Alberta will 
probably be just a little bet- 
ter in the first half of 1970. 
No more than that. 

Over the year there will be 
perhaps a three per cent real 
increase in output, with per- 
haps a further four per cent 
of inflation on top of that. 

This is the estimate of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Alberta, as ex- 
pressed by manager C. R. 
(Roy) Compston. In part it is 
conditioned by the CMA’s ex- 

-pectation that the demands of 
labor will be “increasingly 
bad”’ in 1970. 

WAGES INFLATIONARY 

Mr, Compston criticized the 
inflationary impact of wage 
settlements. Labor costs con- 
stitute over 50 per cent of pro- 
duction costs, he said. 

About 85 per cent of CMA 
members are small _ busi- 
nesses, producing for a lim- 
ited market, so they cannot 
achieve economies of scale. 
Labor costs are therefore 
vital and are uppermost in 
their minds when planning, 
he said. 

Turning to output pros- 
pects, Mr. Compston said one 
of the most buoyant sectors is 
the trailer industry, espe- 
cially the larger units and 
mobile homes. Conditions in 
Alberta, including tax policy, 
are congenial to this industry. 
Sales are good and are likely 
to go on rising as use for rec- 
reation and homemaking 
spreads. More and more 
parks will appear adjacent to 
cities. 

The steel industry, plastic 
fabrication, fo undry work, 
most chemicals, petroleum, 
wood and beverage industries 
will all continue buoyant. 
Pulp prices should remain 
firm, But in fields connected 


ROY COMPSTON 


with construction, the mill- 
work and structural steel peo- 
ple and, to a lesser extent, 
the concrete people, are talk- 
ing of a fall in acitivity later 
in the year. 

This reflects the shortage of 
mortgage funds and the gen- 
eral tightness of finance. 
Manufacturers are worried 
about credit, noting for in- 
stance that the banks are for 
the first time restricting ad- 
vances and that secondary 
credit for financing is unob- 
tainable. Profits are not so 
good that industry can gener- 
ate all its financing inter- 
nally. 

There is no great talk of 
expansion, though a somewhat 
unsought benefit may accrue 
to local firms from the in- 
creases in freight rates. 
These may encourage some 
local extensions and new 
plants, to reduce costs of 


moving materials to and from 
other production centres. 

Collection of accounts due 
should be fairly good in 1970, 
though the general shortage of 
finance encourages a_ tend- 
ency to use other people's 
money and this may mean 
creditors will have to do 
more “door knocking”’ than is 
usual, Although more chasing 
up may be required, bad 
debts are not likely to be any 
higher. 

Kennedy round reductions 
have not yet had any great 
effect here as the U.S. is so 
occupied with war production. 

But some industries believe 
that the slow-down in defence 
production after the Vietnam 
war ends could cause U.S. 
industry to look to Canada as 
an outlet. 

CMA think selective con- 
trols — on wages and prices 
— may appear on the Cana- 
dian scene in 1970, but not on 
a permanent basis. 

They expect individuals to 
be affected by tax changes 
designed to affect more 
U.K.-style redistribution of 
wealth, to aid less well off 
people and regions. 

The young generation of 
Canadians, say CMA, are ac- 
customed to high living stand- 
ards, largely based on easily 
obtainable credit. Expecta- 
tions are high, and Canadians 
have still not reached U.S. 
levels, so the demand for 
credit will remain high. CMA 
therefore suspect that a ceil- 
ing may soon be put on credit 
in Canada, but that pressure 
for eredit will go right up to 
the ceiling. 

Better transportation 
through Prince Rupert is an- 
ticipated, becoming more im- 
portant as the railway im- 
proves, 


Balanced export mix 


The 1970s will see Alberta 
shift toward more secondary 
industry with manufactured 
products becoming a greater 
part of Alberta’s exports, 

The provincial government 
plans to encourage this shift 
to obtain maximum employ- 
ment and long run benefit 
from the province's limited 
natural resources. 

“In the past we have 
leaned on exports of raw ma- 
terials; agricultural products, 
oil, gas, or now coal to create 


BW. 


employment,” said Jack 
Snary, director of the provin- 
cial industrial development 
branch. 

“The 1970s have got to be a 
decade when the province 
places more detailed empha- 
sis on obtaining secondary 
manufacturing for our foreign 
revenue,” Mr. Snary said. 
“More emphasis will be 
placed on creating employ- 
ment.” 

“Rather than exporting our 
highly trained people as a 
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BROOKER ENGINEERING Ltd. 


will relocate in their 


PREMISES 


effective Feb. 2, 1970 


at 
11738 KINGSWAY AVE. 
Telephone 453-3675 


commodity, we have to try to 
keep these people in Al- 
berta.”’ 

Raymond Ratzlaff, provin- 
cial minister of industry and 
tourism, says increased sec- 
ondary industry is possible 
beeause high cost education 
programs in Alberta have 
provided a great pool of 
highly trained people. 


WORLD MARKETS 


“We can look at competing 
on world markets with manu- 
factured products because 
our numerous training institu- 
tions and universities have 
provided us with highly edu- 
cated people,” Mr. Ratzlaff 
said. , 

“We have the resources, 
expertise and energy supply 
to develop a great chemical 
industry. We have to go out 
and get this industry.” 

Mr. Snary sees developing 
a secondary industry as a 
feasible project. 

“We have a Western Cana- 
dian market of 6,000,000 peo- 
ple, an Eastern market of 
15,000,000 people with a bit of 
a freight advantage in mov- 
ing material in that direction, 
and 220,000,000 consumers to 
the south.”’ F 

Alberta has advantages for 
secondary industry. The prov- 
ince is the only one in Can- 


MEANS QUALITY AND SERVICE 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


The 45 years of enthusiastic service to the 
construction industry by J. K. Campbell & Associ- 


ates Limited is now history. 


The 70's have arrived and we look forward 
to the new decade and the continuing growth of 
Alberta with the same enthusiasm and following 


services. 


Ventilation and sheet metal 


Industrial and Commercial insulation 


Fibre Glass Reinforced Plastics 


Asbestos and metal siding 


Built-Up Roofing 


Asbestos and steel roof decks 


J.K. CAMPBELL 
& ASSOCIATES umitep 


10235 - 112 Street, EDMONTON, Alberta 


CALGARY, Alberta 


482-5851 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C, 


Looking further ahead, 
business allied to oil and gas 
should continue to grow. Pipe- 
lines should develop and 
mills expand in the light of 
anticipated gas sales to the 
U.S. More activity is likely 
with Pacific Rim countries, 
including Japan, China, the 
US. and Latin America. Joint 
ventures between Canadian 
and outside interests will 
probably be a feature of this 
activity, with finance coming 
from outside. 

The oil sands should de- 
velop and prove profitable. 

Housing demand will re- 
main high as living standards 
continue to rise. Edmonton 
will continue to expand and 
there will be a growth of sat- 
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FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD. PLANT EAST OF CITY 


variety of Edmonton business needs 


+++ Serving a wide 


ellite communities, involving 
smaller towns. This will af- 
fect manufacturers interested 
in concrete products, wall 
structures, etc. 

LABOR SHORTAGE 

No great improvement is 
expected in the shortage of 
technically qualified or 


skilled labor. There is a lim- 


ited output to meet this need 
from technical schools and 
training schemes. The short- 
age encompasses most spe- 
cial trades such as tool and 
die makers and, in the gar- 
ment industry, tailors, seam- 
stresses and machinists. 
What Alberta needs is people, 
says Mr. Compston, and the 
government should be looking 


sought in ‘70s 


ada without a sales tax, other 
tax laws are lenient, and 
large amounts of capital are 
already in the province. 

Mr, Snary suggests that a 
secondary industry could be 
based on processing Alberta's 
agricultural products. Dairy 
products, feed grains and 
other crops could more often 
be processed to finished prod- 
ucts. 

“Alberta will be the meat 
packing capital of Canada in 
the next five years,” Mr. 
Snary said. ‘Lethbridge is 
having a large plant built 
now and eyen the Russians 
are looking at our meat.” 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY 

Petroleum production could 
form an expanded base for a 
plastics industry supplying 
Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Snary suggests 
that light plastic pipe and car 
parts could be shipped over 
great distances. 

“We can expect to see the 
production of more forest 
products. Plans are going 
ahead on pulp plants for 
Grande Prairie and White- 
court. 

“There is considerable in- 
terest in lumber production. 
Two-by-fours and such may 
be produced in the Slave 
Lake area for export. The 
Alaskans will need a lot of 
wood for the housing which 
must come with their north- 
ern development.” 

MORE REFINING 

With the possibility of a 
pipeline from the North Slope 
of Alaska and the Northwest 
Territories to Canada and the 
development .of the Alberta 


oil sands, an expanded oil | 
industry could de- | 


refining 
velop in the next 10 years. 

“Alberta is more and more 
becoming a refinery capital,” 
Mr. Snary said. “More spe- 
cialized products could be 
produced to serve Western 
Canada.” 

With an improving tariff re- 
lationship continuing between 
Canada and the United States 
it might be possible to refine 
lubricating oils in Alberta and 
export them to the U.S. 


EXPAND AVIATION 


Room for expansion: exists 
in the aviation industry. Al- 
berta firms can sub-contract 
smaller work for American 
companys and perhaps make 
Specific alterations on 
eraft needed for the North. 


Mr. Snary noted Northwest | 


Industries Ltd. is now suc- 
cessfully completing a multi- 
Million dollar project for 
Lockheed Aircraft 
tion. 

“There is a market in the 
United States for specialized 


agricultural equipment, some 


of which we are now manu 
facturing.” Mr. Ratzlaff said. 


air- | 


Corpora- | 


“The Alberta grain problem | 
is making these manufactur- | 


ing people feel the pinch. 
SALES DOWN 


“Some of those in 
southern part of the province 
have equipment sales down 
by 20-25 per cent. We are 
working with these people to 
develop an export market for 
them.” 

Mr. Snary said: “Tight 
capital is having a bearing, 
but hopefully by mid-decade 


these plants will be well 
under way. 
“Alberta will have to be- 


come more competitive in the 
fight for industry if things get 
tougher.”’ he added 


the 


The search for new indus- © 


try and the funds to establish 
the firms is one reason for 
Alberta’s trade missions to 
Europe. Mr. Snary says Al- 


berta may be exporting spe 
Cialty foods and clothing to © 


Europe before the end of the 
decade. 

“Alberta firms may invest 
directly in Europe and estab- 
lish manufacturing firms 
there,” Mr. Snary said. “We 
could be well into this by 
1980.” 


more aggressively at selec- 
tive provincial immigration. 

CMA expect more strikes in 
the 1970s as employers show 
tougher resistance to wage 
claims. The unemployment 
rate is likely to rise. 

Tariff reductions are consi- 
dered unlikely to greatly in- 
crease competition, since pre- 
sent tariffs are not really 
onerous. 


INFLATION CONTINUES 


Mr. Compston forecasts 
that inflation will continue to 
increase at a minimum of 
four per cent per year if vol- 
untary restraint only is relied 
upon. He thinks more success 
in limiting inflation is to be 
expected from | compulsory 
curbs, for example, on prices 
and incomes. 

CMA think there should be 
more budgeting and planning 
ahead — say for 20 year cy- 


cles — by the federal govern- 


ment. Also the government 
should control its own lust for 
expansion and set guidelines 
for itself, so that others can 
plan effectively, 

For long term trends, much 
depends on getting a refined 
tariff policy aimed at encour- 
aging labor input into Cana- 
dian raw materials and pro- 
tecting Canadian resources. 


“Consult the governed” is a 
slogan commended by Mr. 
Compston, So he is glad to 
report that relations between 
the CMA and the provincial 
government are good, based 
on experience of working to- 


gether on problems concern- 
ing taxation, labor questions, 
and so on. 
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Spruce Grove 
& Stony Plain 


100,000 Gallons Daily 


(Proposed) 


St. Albert 


Griesbach 
355,000 
Gallons Daily 


520,000 Gallons Daily 


Canadian Forces 
Base Namao 
310,000, 
Gallons Daily _ 3 y 


Tctal consumption in the near future 
Will be 39 million gallons a day, 


Leduc 


~ 315,000 Gallons Daily 
International Airport included 


Now and in the future 
bring the “Main” necessity of lite to 


Alberta 


Citizens 


in its purist form © 


Quickly and Economically 


Sherwood Park 
1,460,000 Gallons Daily 
Including Industrial Area 


The Alberta Federation of 
Labor expect a fairly heavy 
program of provincial legisla- 
tion affecting labor in 1970. 

Federation executive secre- 
tary John MeNevin says this 
expectation stems from the 
prospect of the minimum 
wage increase to $1.55 and 
the likelihood that a new 
Labor Relations Act will be 
introduced this session. 

He says the minister of 
labor has been making pro- 
nouncements about collective 
bargaining in the public serv- 
ice field. ‘If the government 
bring in compulsory arbitra- 
tion or a tribunal on B.C. 
lines it will be tragic,’’ com- 
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ments Mr. McNevin. “Be- 
cause, though inconvenient, 
collective bargaining is still 
part of a free democratic so- 
ciety.” 
MORE RIGHTS 

“What the AFL would like 
is for the government to look 
realistically at the Woods re- 
port and grant the unions 
more rights in the collective 
bargaining field than they 
now enjoy,’ he says. “‘If the 
trend in economic and wages 
policy is to be along the lines 
proposed by Trudeau, there is 
going to be need for bigger 
and better unions. If we are 
talking about wage policies 
and economic planning, then 


the unions must be in a pos!i- 
tion both to participate and to 
commit their members.” 
“With the large number of 
company unions and em- 
ployee associations in Al- 
berta, it would be difficult for 
the federation to make any 


meaningful commitment on 
these policies,’ adds Mr. 
MeNevin. 


RESTRICTIVE MOVES 
The AFL believe the gov- 


ernment should be — moving 
more towards allowing the 
trade union movement to 


grow and consolidate. : 
But they feel-that the min- 

ister of labor is in fact look- 

ing towards “more restric- 


Gas firm planning 
numerous expansions 


Northwestern Utilities Lim- 
ited will spend about $6.5 mil- 
lion during 1970 on improve- 
ments and expansion of its 
natural gas distribution sys- 
tem. 

One of the major projects 
will be completion of the 
firm's 66-mile, eight-inch line 
from the Simonette gas 
field to Grande Cache. The 
1970 portion of this $2.5 mil- 
lion project will be $1.1 mil- 
lion. 

The gas will be used by 
MelInytre Porcupine Mines 
Ltd, to dry coking coal prior 
to shipping it to Japan. Gas 
deliveries are scheduled to 
begin May 1. 

Extensions to the existing 
distribution system, the addi- 
tion of services, such as 
connection of meters and reg- 
ulators for new customers, 
will cost about $1.1 million, 
while improvements fo the 
distribution system will total 
about $500,000. 


COST $14 MILLION 


Extension of services to 
new customers in rural areas 
will run another $1.1 million, 
as will installation of new 
production and transmission 
systems. Replacement of old 
equipment, such as trucks, 
and the addition of other 
heavy equipment used by the 
firm for routine maintenance 
bid run about $500,000. for 


repair can of 
assembly. Kirk's Process repa: 


lead, and are available for — 


of replacement cost. 
(b) Spray 3 


11716 - 82 St. 


POULTRY PRODUCTS 


RATED THE FINEST 
IN CANADA 


Lilydale Poultry Sales 


A Division of Alberta Poultry Marketers Co-Operative Ltd, 


7727 - 127 Avenue, Edmonton 


KIRK'S 


METALLIZING AND MACHINE LTD. 


EXCLUSIVE COLD CAST WELDING PROCESS 


The Kirk’s Process, using no heat in makin; 
treats the casting in a ‘stress-relievec' condition with minimum 
of new internal stresses. There is no distortion with the cold 
method of repair and after machinin, 
nm be made in piece with a minimum of dis- 

rs 
pressures of 3,000 pounds per square inch, 


METALLIZING & CERAMIC SPRAYING 


Kirks have been continuously’ 
fleld since 19365 and have gained the 
Necessary to provide a proven service {in this type of work. 

A wide range of spray metals including stainless steels, 
mild steels, nickel, monel, copper, bronze, aluminum, zinc, tin, 


(a) Rebuilding to standard numerous parts such as shafts, 
armatures, piston rods, pum 
worn bearing, seal and/or packing areas at a fraction 


coatings for corrosion protection of tanks and 
vessels used jn the chemical and petroleum industries. 
(c) Spray coatings to protect structures exposed to harm- 
ful atmosphere conditions which attack the metals 


used. 
OUR EQUIPMENT IS MOBILE; We Go to the JOB 
Valve jobs, installation of valve guides and inserts 
Pressure testing and Magnafluxing 
Surfacing, grinding of heads, blocks and manifolds 
. gautontatiye ieee ang biees repair 

vonkshaft Grinding, Block Align Boring, etc. 
PICK-UP AND DELIVERY WITHIN CITY LIMITS 


Part of a continuing project 
is the gradual phasing oul of 
the company’s original 12- 
inch gas line from. the Viking 
field to Edmonton. The line 
was built in 1923. Northwest- 
ern plans to spend $1 million 
on replacement with 16-inch 
line during the current year. 

The company is keeping a 
sharp eye out for potential 
new customers within its ex- 
isting system as a means of 
holding costs down. F 

“The company will continue 
to make gas service available 
to all new customers,”’ said 
the firm’s general manager 
Dave Collier. ‘‘We may delay 
certain projects which are de- 
sirable but not essential,’’ he 
added. ‘ 


114 CENTRES 

During 1969, Northwestern 
added four new communities 
to their service network, 
bringing the total to 114. They 
have a total of 135,300 cus- 
tomers. 

Of these, the largest signed 
during 1969 was the Imperial 
Oil Limited fertilizer plant at 
Redwater. This $50 million 
complex will eventually be 
taking up to 35, million cubic 
feet of natural gas a day — 
second only to the City of Ed- 
monton power plant, which 
had a maximum load of 66 
million cubie feet last Janu- 
ary. 

During the current year, 
the firm estimates it will sign 


the repair, 


is not necéssary. The 


have successfully withstood 


active In the metallizing 
knowledge and experience 


rods, pistons, having 


up 4,800 new customers, — 600 
of them in rural areas. 

Over the next decade, they 
don’t see any radical changes 
— just continued growth with 
Alberta. 


Railroads 


face coal 
challenge 


A major challenge to Cana- 
dian railroads during the 
1970s is the movement of mil- 
lions of tons of coal annually 
to the West Coast. 


CP Rail has the tough as- 
signment hauling over 
5,000,000 tons of coal from the 
Kaiser Resources Ltd.’s mine 
in the Crowsnest Pass to the 
Roberts Bank superport. 

Six trains will be required 
to move the coal from mine 
to port. The round trip over 
the 700-mile route will take 72 
hours. 

Facilities will automatically 
load and unload cars without 
uncoupling. Trains with full 
loads of 9.000 tons of coal will 
require 11 13,000 horse power 
diesels to climb the steep 
grade of the Selkirk Moun- 
tains. 


SLAVE UNITS 


Slave locomotovies con- 
trolled from the headend by 
radio signals will be located 
about midway along the train 
to equalise braking and pull- 
ing power on a total of 88 
cars. 

“CP Rail’s first unit train 
in Western Canada began op- 
erating in the autum of 1969, 
hauling sulphur from Pincher 
Creek to Vancouver,”’ R. A. 
Ferguson, CP’s Alberta area 
public relations representa- 
tive said. “Operating on a 
twice-a-week shuttle schedule, 
the sulphur service will haul 
half a million tons annually 
for export.” 


LOWER RATE 

Steady shuttle service of a 
guaranteed tonnage means 
better transportation rates. 

“With a fixed tonnage mov- 
ing in a constant flow be- 
tween two points, and on a 
regular schedule through the 
year, we can commit rolling 
stock to the job at hand — 
and the greater productivity 
of equipment is reflected in 
the rate,” says J. N. Fraine, 
CP Rail’s vice-president for 


Ph. 477-2528 


ARE 


the Pacific Region 


Phone 476-6261 


Alberta unions expect better 


tions on labor,” 
garding public 
ployees. “His statements in 
recent months indicate he 1s 
still under the delusion that 
legislation can foree indus- 
trial peace,” Mr. MeNevin 
asserts. 

He adds that the federation 
fear the present attempts by 
the federal government te re- 
duce inflation could force us 
into a recession. The AFL al- 
lege it is erroneous to blame 
labor for inflation and they 
suspect any efforts to find a 
cure will be at a cost to labor 
and will prove unsuccessful. 
They reiterate their belief 
that inflation has been great- 
est in areas (e.g., interest 
rates, land costs, insurance, 
doctors’ bills and government 
taxation) where there js little 
unionization. And they repeat 
their claim that their mem- 
bers must have more in order 
to ‘catch up.” 

LESSEN DEMANDS 


Mr. MeNevin says that if 
the government will control 
these inflationary influences 
and control prices, then the 
demands of labor will propor- 
tionately lessen. But, he says, 
the unions would not aecept a 
bargain whereby wages could 
be controlled if prices were 
also controlled. 

Some places can stand 
wage increases and some not, 
he argues. It is best to leave 
employers and unions to bar- 
gain freely. In addition to the 
fact that in each case the 
amount that the industry can 
stand will be a limiting fac- 
tor, public opinion will also 
restrain wage increases, ac- 
cording to this view. Anyway, 
there is no proper machinery 
for determining fair wages, 
so free negotiation is best. 

But Mr. MeNevin admits 
that this is likely to lead to 
tough battles over wages, as 
employers harden resistance 
to claims. 

MORE DISPUTES 

He says the unions expect 

1970 to bring more disputes 


and a return to a more rug- « 


ged pattern of industrial rela- 
tions. The only way he can 
envisage any departure from 
this “balance of power” 
stance is if some machinery 
could be devised, bringing in 
suitable mediators with the 
right background and having 
the assistance of necessary 
technicians, so that disputes 
could be brought to a reason- 
able settlement. But Mr. 
MeNevin sounds as if he does 
not really see such a develop- 


JOHN McNEVIN 
ment as an early prospect 
and cautions: “Unions still 
have to justify themselves to 


their members, as well as to 
the company and the public ” 


Turning to longer term 
trends, Mr. MeNevin — says 
there is a strong feeling 


among Canadian Labor Con- 
gress unions that smaller, 
inefficient unions will have to 
merge with larger, more effi- 
cient ones. 

MERGERS LIKELY 


He expects that the coming 
decade will witness more and 
more mergers like recent 
ones where, for example, 
meat cutters and packing 
house workers came together 
and four railway unions 
joined to form the United 
Transport Union. 

The 1970s will also probably 
be characterized by more and 
more co-operation between 
unions in the same field in 


higher contributions, 


PHertz| 


By the hour, day 


week or month. 


Full maintenance leasing 


different countries when deal- 
ing with large international 
companies. “It is being rec- 
ognized by unions in Europe, 
North America and elsewhere 
that cartels and international 
corporations can only effec- 
tively be dealt with by big 
international union organiza- 
tions.’ comments Mr. Mc- 
Nevin. 


Also on union organization, 
Mr. MeNevin points out that, 
contrary to what many people 
think, the unions are compar- 
atively poor financially. 

NEED FUNDS 

They need more cash to en- 
able them to develop ade- 
quate educational, research 
and other services appropri- 
ate to the size and import- 
ance of their role in society. 
Union leaders wryly admit 
that union subscriptions have 
not in general kept pace with 
rises in wage rates, 


To cope with this, says Mr. 
MeNevin, some large unions 
are now relating subscription 
structure to wage rates. He 
wants to see union members 
facing up to the need for 


sigeseete 


Commercial 
Industrial 
Portrait 
Color 
Photography 


Truck Rental 
For any size tru 


stronger and more efficient 
unions can be built up 

The 1970s, continues Mr. 
McNevin, will see carried fur- 
ther the growing tendency to- 
wards centralized ne gotia- 
tions in certain industries. He 
cites as an example public 
service, where he predicts 
province-wide or regional ne- 
gotiation is definitely coming. 


CANADIAN IDENTITY 


_ This centralized negotiating 
is already in evidence, he 
adds, in steel piping mills 
and, to some extent, in oil. 

Mr. MeNevin believes that 
the 1970s will see also a 
strengthening of the essential 
Canadian identity of unions 
and he stresses that this Ca- 
nadian identity is already se- 
curely established. ‘Contrary 
to the cry of Left extre- 
mists,” he proclaims, ‘‘Cana- 
dian unions have never been 
American-dominated, though 
some of those Leff extremists 
are themselves foreign-domi- 
nated!” 

_ Forecasting greater union 
involvement in social issues 
such as education, minority 
rights, urban renewal, pov- 


oe 


am 


and other leading makes. 
Get on the move with Hertz! 


“At AGT your dimes buy~ more 


than conversation 


or, 2', 


THINK ABOUT 39 MILLION DOLLARS. 


Last year to keep Alberta's 650,000 
telephones ringing, we spent 
about #13 4 month per telephone 
times your monthly phone 
rental fee. That all adds up to well 
over 100 million dollars. 


Last year we paid more than that 
to 6,860 pretty important people. 
Our employees. They in turn 
spent a lion's share of that money 
right here in Alberta. 


THINK ABOUT SPENDING MONEY. 


money in Alberta, 


THINK ABOUT WHAT MONEY BUYS. 


Last year our 890 


dollars in property 


We want Alberta to grow. So we spend our money in Alberta because we live here, too. 


AT AGT YOUR DIMES DO BUY MORE THAN CONVERSATION 


ck or tractor 


Every time someone spends even 
a dime, someone else benefits. So, 
when we spend money in Alberta, 
or when our employees spend 


tans are on the receiving end. 


over a million gallons of gas. We 
ordered everything from pens, 
pencils and paper to giant-sized 
buildings right here in Alberta. 
We even paid over two million 


labor laws ahead 


erty, et¢., Mr. MeNevin says 
1 is surprising how much 
poverty and near-poverty 
there still is in Alberta, de 
spite its riches. 
ONE COMFORT 


_ He says one comfort in look- 
ing ahead to a rather troubled 
decade is that the unions are 
able to talk with the provin- 
cial government. Mr. Me- 
Nevin pays tribute to the way 
Premier Strom has publicly 
drawn attention to the pov- 
erty and other problems that 
still exist and he says the 
premier seems to be as con- 
cerned about these problems 
as ne uuu are. ‘In a Con- 
vocation address to C 
University last Sprite 
spelled out the problem of 
Poverty in terms no other 
promver . Canada has jus 

e guts to use,’’ asserts Mr, 
ae ve 

“So if there is any vay of 
hope it may be that fie V- 
ernment might do somethi 
dramatic about these 
problems. If so we can 
do something to tackle Pov- 
erty, urban renewal, farming 
and similar problems,” 


Call us at: 
(434-9454 
9540 60 AVE, 


other Alber- 


vehicles used 


taxes. 
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Real estate brokerage ac- 
tivities will probably fare 
about the same in 1970 as last 
year, though there could be a 
slight over-all fall in sales. 

People in the business are 
not expecting any increase. 
Indeed it is thought safe to 
say that any movement that 

~ does take place will be small. 

The over-all activity in real 
estate covers the industrial, 
commercial and investment 
sectors as well as the resi- 
dential. 

In 1969 there was less activ- 
ity on the industrial, commer- 
cial and investment sides and 

‘the picture there will proba- 
bly not change much in the 
coming year. 

SALES UP 

In the residential sector the 

_ volume of sales was up last 
year over 1968, but prices of 
single family d in Ed- 
monton tended to level off 
sometime around September 

and since then have even 

_ tended to drop slightly. 


eine aeaien! Goce 


CARPENTER HARD AT WORK ON PROJECT 


nao 


... 1970 may be slow, but future looks good 


Real estate brokers see fewer sales 
with an even trend to stable prices 


However, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards 
figures indicate that for Al- 
berta as a whole, prices con- 
tinued to rise, if more grad- 
ually, to the year end. 

There is a good chance that 
the Edmonton trend may con- 
tinue at least for six months 
or so, the slight fall resulting 
from highter interest rates. 
These affect even older 
houses, because they often 
have to be refinanced. And 
the high interest rates have 
caused buyer resistance. 

High interest rates have af- 
fected the industrial, com- 
mercial and investment sec- 
tors too. For instance, people 
who purchase real estate as 
an investment have had to 
slow their activities down. 


governments continue their 
anti-inflation drives. 

Another factor that has had 
a dampening effect, espe- 
cially on investment, is the 
Benson White Paper on taxa- 
tion. Unsure what is going to 
happen about its proposals, 
people tend to wait and see. 

Looking ahead over the 
decade, there is some feeling 
that 1971 may see some re- 
duction in mortgage rates. 
And, barring any serious eco- 
nomic disaster, there is con- 
fidence that the real estate 
business will make consider- 
able progress during the next 
10 years. 

Already there can be de- 
tected a trend towards a 
slight reduction in the num- 
ber of single family dwell- 
ings, with a shift to apart- 
ment block living. It is quite 
possible that condominiums 


‘will become a much bigger 
factor in the ‘accommodation 


of Edmonton’s 
Progress” 


RENTALS LTD. 


TACT 


EDMONTON, Alberta 
Phone 482-1591 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 
8405 -50th Street Phones 466-4428—469-7066 


RENTING 


IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS. 
NO TIME CONSUMING 
SEARCH FOR THE RIGHT 
FOOL FGR THE JOB... (NO 
EXPENSIVE OUTLAY . . . CON- 


FASCO 


RENTALS LTD. 


14030 Stony Plain Road 4715-101 Avenue 


Call our Industrial Department 
for specialized service 
Phone 465-1411 


EDMONTON, Alberta 
Phone 465-1411 


WE RENT ‘MOST’ EVERYTHING 


of development will in fact 
depend on the availability of 
money and the rates of inter- 


est. Last year money was 
hard to get and rates were 
high and the coming year will 
be much the same. 

In these sectors also there 
is some indecision arising 
from fears of what the Ben- 
son White Paper will bring. 
NEW APPROACHES 

Those in real estate expect 
all types of building to see 
increasing introduction of 
new materials and methods, 
aimed at reducing costs and 
improving quality and effi- 
ciency. Much research and 
study has been done in these 
directions and the feeling is 
that this is bound to bring 
about much change as time 
goes on. 

It is recognized that a prob- 
lem in the coming years will 
be the provision of low-cost 
accommodation for people 
whose incomes are small. Ac- 
cepting that there are certain 
low-income groups who will 
not get satisfactory housing 
without some kind of subsidy, 


"there is support for the view 


that private enterprise could 
best build the accommoda- 
tion. Governments and 
public bodies could best hel 
financial 


tribute to ing public as- 
sistance more efficient and 
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Bright prospects encourage 


slow construction industry 


Expectations are that 1970 
will see little or no increase 
in the volume of construction 
but that the coming 
over-all holds pright 


pects. 

Reserve about the immedi- 
ate future arises largely from 
anticipation that government 
policies to cope with inflation 
will keep finance somewhat 
tight. T. E. Bate, president of 
the Edmonton Construction 
Association, thinks it even 
possible that while the dollar 
value of construction keeps 
up in the year ahead, the 
physical amount of construc- 
tion could actually be a little 
less than in 1969, 

But feelings are that Alber- 
ta’s long term prospects are 
of continued growth and that 
the construction industry will, 
in step, continue at a high 
level of activity. 

WILL HELP 


Nearer at hand, the deci- 
sion to build a new university 
at St. Albert is welcomed, but 
the first year will be more 
occupied with design and 
planning. So the construction 
industry will not feel the 
boost in activity so much 
then as in the second and 
third years of the projected 
three-year program. 

To risk mixed metaphores, 
a black cloud has appeared 
in the sky in the form of a 
white paper on taxation. It 
is feared that the government 
may scoop up too big a share 
of hard earned profits if the 
proposals are put into law. 
The many small and family 
companies in the construc- 
tion industry think they, in 
particular, will suffer if Fi- 
nance Minister Benson's pol- 
icy goes unreformed into 
effect. 

An Ottawa white paper 
that, by contrast, meets with 
some enthusiasm from the in- 
dustry is the one on the me- 
tric system. The construction 
industry has apparently been 
urging the change to metric 
for some time. Mr. Bate 
thinks the revolution may be 
effected in the 1970s. 

BULK LARGE 

Systems building and off- 
site prefabrication are confi- 
dently expected to bulk ever 
larger 
story as the decade unfolds. 
The sort of thing likely to be 
seen more often is the erec- 

tion of multistorey buildings 

ith rooms built elsewhere, 

it, on top of one another on 

“site, and then covered 

with a shell holding the whole 
edifice together. 

In responding to the de- 
mands of large and complex 
projects, the many separate 


decade 
pros- 


For airline, steamship, tours make reservations with 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


CORONA HOTEL BLDG. 
10645 - Jasper Ave. 
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Delegates to 


THE NATIONAL 


CONVENTION 
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CANADIAN 


CONSTRUCTION 


ASSOCIATION 
Feb. 8-11 


Macdonald Hotel 


hosted by the 


EDMONTON CONSTRUCTION 


ASSOCIATION 


10415 - Princess Elizabeth Ave. 


Ph. 474-2461 


Joseph Norton: Manager 


CAMPUS TOWER BLDG. 
87 Ave. and 112 St. 


Edmonton‘s Industrial, Commercial, Residential and Institutional 
Construction Dollar Value Sets New Records in 1969! 


The continual growth of Edmonton has meant the need for new retail outlets, new schools 
industrial complexes, high rise apartments and office buildings, new 294 improved roads to 


be built. 


Members of the Edmonton Construction Association, the largest Construction Association in 
Western Canada, is proud of member firms who have been part of this dynamic growth. 


in the construction 


tors are likely to collaborate 
and integrate increasingly. 
The forming of consortia to 
carry out major projects is 
likely to become a more com- 
mon occurrence. 

There could be an increas- 
ing tendency for customers to 
offer projects on a “design 
and construct”’ basis. 

PACKAGE DEAL 

Design and construct pro- 
jects, as favored, for exam- 
ple, by the U of A for its 
general administration build- 
ing, involve the customer tell- 
ing the construction com- 
panies what sort of facility is 
needed and how much money 
is available. The constructors 
then work out and put for- 
ward complete design and 
construction proposals. This 
may involve the setting up of 
a consortium to handle the 
whole project. 5 

Though this kind of project 
is thought likely to be encoun- 


tered more often, there are 
apparently still two minds in 
the industry as to whether 
“design and construct” will 
prove a better system than 
more traditional approaches. 
This discussion should be re- 
solved in the period ahead. 
GREAT PUSH 


_ The industry has been sub- 
jected to a great push by the 
federal government to go 
over to the modular system 
of building, in order to reduce 
construction costs. Because of 
this there is likely to be an 
increasing use of modular 
construction. 

Computers are already 
widely used, even by quite 
small firms, for example, in 
critical path analysis and 
other calculations. It is antici- 
pated that computers will be 
used more and more, as fur- 
ther and improved applica- 
tions are evolved and as peo- 
ple in the industry learn 


more about how computers 
can help them. 

Partly related to the spread 
of systems building, but also 
a general phenomenon, is the 
increase in the use of pres- 
tressed concrete as a building 
material. 


FAST GROWTH 

It involves introducing high 
tensile steel tendons into high 
strength concrete. This re- 
duces the amount of concrete 
required, as compared with 
conventional concrete con- 
struction. It is particularly 
applicable to building long 
columns, beams, slabs and 
girders. The manufacturers 
say there was no such indus- 
try in North America in 1950, 
but by 1955 sales volume in 
the continent was $25,000,000. 
The 1964 total reached 
$300,000,000 and the manufac- 
turers confidently assert it 
will exceed $700,000,000 this 
year. 
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Success of jumbo jet 
boon to local firm 


The development of the 
jumbo jet will mean steady 
employment for several hun- 
dred Edmontonians for much 
of the 1970s. 

Edmonton is a long way 
from Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration’s Palmdale plant in 
the California desert, but 
Northwest Industries Limited 
appearrs to have a pretty 
solid market in that opera- 
tion. 

Northwest's $30,000,000 con- 
tract with Lockheed is one of 
one of the major reasons for 
the company’s certainty that 
it will employ over 1,000 peo- 
ple by 1972. Right now the 
staff is just over 600. 

MAJOR CONTRACT 

Other encouraging reasons 
are the pending continuation 
of contract with a major Bri- 
tish aireraft firm, the devel- 
opment of production line 
that can turn out a variety of 
plastic industrial products, 
and a pretty solid reputation 
as an overhaul facility for 
Northern airlines. 

Just to make the picture a 


little more complete, the 
firm’s wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Northwest Industries 
Commercial Ltd., is rapidly 
developing a strong position 
in the light aircraft market. 

The commercial branch has 
the franchise for the Cessna 
Aireraft Company. Sales staff 
say they are selling one plane 
a week, although the aircraft 
market is slow. 

HEALTHY MARKET 

Commercial sales manager 
Dick Schram’s optomism for 
healthy future aircraft mar- 
ket is supported by the needs 
of the developing North and 
the production of Cessna’s 
first executive jet aircraft 
which is to come on the mar- 
ket in mid 1971. 

Although the past year 
wasn’t kind to Northwest In- 
dustries’ main plant, the com- 
pany starts the new decade 
on a solid base. 

A few lumps which were 
hard to swallow included a 
59-day strike, a higher than 
expected wage settlement, 
and the failure of Handley 


Cement industry 
on firm foundation 


For those in the cement in- 
dustry 1970 is a difficult year 
about which to make predic- 
tions, because conditions are 
unsettled and vary in differ- 
ent Sectors. 

Without being too optimis- 
tic, opinion is that over-all it 
will not be too different from 
1969. Following a good year 
in 1968, last year also proved 
satisfactory in general, 
though some parts of the in- 
dustry did better than others. 

Policies to restrain inflation 
fended to reduce money 
avaiable for institutional 
building (such as _ public 
buildings) and engineering 
construction (airport and 
highway _ redevelopments, 
power plants, etc.). 

On the other hand there has 
been continued strong activity 


Oiler 
9 
sets em 


on fly 


Revenue comes from moy- 
ing freight cars and the rail- 
ways of the 1970s will try to 
maximize this movement. 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways has developed a method 
of oiling the journals of 
freight cars without stopping 
them. 

The device was designed at 
the Montreal technical re- 
search centre. Trackside 
equipment to carry the oiler 
was worked into the system. 

As the freight trains move 
into the yard, car inspectors 
examine the wheel boxes on 
the cars. They leave the oil 
box lid open. 

As the cars move over the 
top of the hump, the open box 
is detected by a sensing de- 
vice that switches on the au- 
tomatic oiler. 

_ There is a timing device to 
limit the amount of oil deliv- 
ered by the nozzle, and when 
the oiling is complete, and 
the oiler on its platform 
reaches the end of its short 
trip, austomatie devices put 
everything into reserve, and 
the platform moves back into 
position, ready for the next 
oa box requiring lubrica- 
ion, 


in the housing development 
sector and a steady rate in 
work on essential develop- 
ments like schools. And there 
has been considerable activ- 
ity in connection with the de- 
velopment of natural re- 
sources, for example, the 
reactivation of the Albertan 
coal industry. 


Similar experience is likely f 


this year. This is generally 
quite satisfactory, but it is 
noted there was some down- 
ward trend in activity to- 
wards the end of 1969 and 
this may go on for a while. 
However, there is some hope 
that things will pick up in the 
later part of the year. 

Alberta’s strength in natu- 
ral resources and exportable 
materials is seen as a favora- 
ble influence for further ac- 
tivity. 

OUTLOOK PROMISING 

In the longer term, looking 
to the whole decade just 
Starting, the outlook for ce- 
ment is very promising, 

The 1970's will see contin- 
ued expansion of roadbuilding 
using soil-cement base. This 
is a development of the last 
10 years that is coming into 
wide use in the city and the 
province, 

Oil discoveries will lead to 
growth and, perhaps even 
more important, will generate 
funds on which further 
growth is built. The cement 
industry will feel the benefit 
from the demands upon it 
which such growth will make, 

Mining developments in- 
volve the use of cement and 
conerete so, for instance, the 
activity in coal should help 
the industry. More than that, 
mining tends to promote pop- 
ulation growth in the areas 
concerned and it tends to 
lead to increased urbaniza- 
tion. These developments in 
turn involve more building. 

Northern development, in 
which Alberta has such a di- 
rect concern, greatly inter- 
ests the cement industry also. 
Directly and indirectly, the 
hoped-for progress in this 
field can contribute to the ex- 
pansion of the industry. 

All in all, Alberta seems to 
promise continued strong ac- 
tivity and development oppor- 
tunities for cement producers 
in the 1970’s and the years 
beyond. And those in the in- 
dustry feel sure they will be 
able to satisfy the growing 
demands upon it that the 
times will bring. 


Page Co. Ltd. of Britain 
which had a major contract 
with Northwest. 

The return of an eager 
workforce allowed Northwest 
to achieve the first phase of 
its contract with Lockheed. 
With a day to spare, the air- 
craft components which in- 
cluded about 40 per cent of 
the floor, mid and forward 
section pressure bulkheads, 
and nose wheel doors for the 
L-1011 TriStar jet. 

The L-1011 is Lockheed’s 
model of the jumbo jet. It is 
capable of carrying about 350 
passengers if fully loaded. It 
will also be the most common 
jumbo in Canadian skies. Air 
Canada has ordered 10 of the 
$17,000,000 aircraft, compared 
to three Boeing 747s. 


BEAT SCHEDULE 

The firm turned out two 
more assemblies in 1969, both 
well ahead of schedule. In 
1970 this will increase to 15, 
to 45 in 1971, to 80 in 1972 and 
on until the contract for 350 
is finished. 

Northwest Industries feel 
they have a good chance to 
make even more. Lockheed 
will likely sell more than 350 
aircraft, and the stretched 
version of the L-1011 is al- 
ready on the drawing board. 

Distance is not a factor. 
Lockheed is subcontracting to 
firms in Winnipeg, Georgia, 
Tennasee, Ireland, and pur- 
chase Rolls-Royce motors 
from England. 

Moreover, Northwest has 
just completed the installa- 
tion of $1,400,000 worth of new 
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machinery and plans on some 
new equipment in 1970. One 
half - million - dollar machine 
for cutting and shaping parts 
is controlled by a downtown 
computer to ensure accuracy. 

The plant still has idle 


contract. Originally the Ed- 
monton company was to con- 
struct 102 tail assemblies for 
the British firm. 

As Canadian distributer for 
Handley Page’s Jetstream 
turbo prop, Northwest Indus- 
tries is also busy. It is cur- 
rently starting on a contract 
to finish some 30 of these 18- 
passenger British built air- 
craft for a New York com- 


muter system known as Air- 
spur. 

Edmonton workmen com- 
pletely cover the interior, in- 
stall radio equipment and 
other navigational aids, and 
even make seats for all Jets- 
treams which are now com- 
ing to the North American 
market. 

Northwest Industries began 
as an overhaul base for mili- 
tary aircraft. It is highly spe- 
cialized in the repair of C-130 
Hercules which are used in 
Alaska and operated by Pa- 
cific Western Airlines. in the 
Canadian North. 

Northwest Industries hopes 
to be the Hercules centre for 
this half of North America. 
The company also does con- 
siderable work on American 


LOAD OF REINFORCED PLASTIC PIPE LEAVES BY RAIL 
-..one of Northwest Industries many divisions 


and Canadian armed forces 
aircraft. 

In 1969 the company had a 
good year in the manufacture 
of re-inforced plastic pipes 
and containers for industrial 
use. 

During the 1970s, Northwest 
expects to increase its mar- 
ketings of these products 
which can store and transport 
corrosive chemicals. Plans 
for pulp mill development 
and the eagerness to control 
pollution by many citizens in- 
sure this market. 

The company’s research de- 
partment has recently devel- 
oped a low-cost variety of 
pipe which appears to have a 
good market in irrigation and 
municipal sewer and water 
projects. 
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Serving Alberta and The North 


CARDINAL 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES 


For 


INDUSTRY and GOVERNMENT 


Ph. (403) 455-4122 
14310 - 118 Ave. 


Telex 037-2372 


Edmonton 


lf we asked you to let us look over your 
operation, see how you move data, 
and then came up with a system that 
could do it better, cheaper and faster 


(and not charge you a nickel for our 


time)...what would you say to that’? 


IDB business loans. 


anywhere 


in Canada 


Can IDB help your business? We have 
assisted nearly every type of enterprise: 
manufacturing ... wholesale and retail trade 
... tourism and recreation... construction 
... agriculture ... transportation and storage. 


lf you need financial ass 


stance to § 


art, 


expand, or modernize a business anywhere 
in Canada, perhaps IDB can help you. 


idb INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


TERM FINANCING FOR CANADIAN BUSINESSES. 


EDMONTON, ALTA.: 601 Chancery Hall—Telephone: 429-4926 


CANADIAN NATIONAL—CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


] Why Not? 


I get the message. Help! 


Inever answer coupons, 


P.O. Box 5014, Postal Station A 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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... serving the growing needs of Albertans 


Financing rising education costs 
termed major problem in new decade 


H. T. Coutts, dean of the fac- 
ulty of education in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

Swelling expenditure and 
the general pressure for econ- 
omy and for anti-inflationary 
restraint provide the back- 
ground factors. Dean Coutts 
thinks governments and the 
public are going to ask for 
sharper accounting from all 
responsible for devising and 
executing educational pro- 
grams. ‘ 

Individuals, boards and oth- 
ers responsible for education 
will want to do a lot of reas- 
sessing as to how projects 
and programs in the elemen- 
tary and secondary catego- 
ries are to be paid for. 

This financial issue will 
presumably also have some 
bearing an another subject 
which Dean Coutts expects to 
bulk large in education in 
1970, The subject is the work- 
ing out of the plan for post- 
secondary education. In this 
context, much attention has 
been attracted by the provin- 
cial. goyernment’s recent 


ementary and secondary lev- 
els. 
This is the forecast of Dr. 


The major problem in 1970 
id the decade will be that of 
nancing education at the el- 


For airline, steamship, tours make reservations with 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


CORONA HOTEL BLDG. CAMPUS TOWER BLDG. 
10645 - Jasper Ave. 87 Ave. and 112 St. 


FURNITURE DEALERS 


You can increase sales by $25-50,000 in first year 
by having the exclusive dealership in your area for 
the Fabulous Scandia Wall System of shelves and | 
cabinets. The system, made in Denmark of the 
finest quality Bangkok Teak Wood is priced to sell 
40% lower than other systems. 


paper. tito 2s 
MAKE CONCESSIONS 
The immediate problem, 
says the dean, is to work this 
out. For instance, questions 
to be resolved affect inter-re- 
lations between universities, 
community colleges, ete., 
communications between 
them and between them and 
other bodies, and financial ar- 
rangements. The particular 
responsibilities and roles of 
institutions have to be defined 
and their limits delineated. 
During 1970 the problem of 
early (i.e., pre-primary) edu- 
cation will continue to be dis- 


Here's What You Get at the 


“COOLING POWER” 
HOUSE 


The Finest Radiator Service In The West — 


A complete cooling system service to the Automotive, Trucking, 
Agricultural, Lumbering and Oil Well Industry. 

By 20 top professionals. From Diesel Locomotives and Compressor 
Stations—to Light Plants ond Cor Heaters—We Do ‘Em All! 


Hayden Trans-Cooler — 


Gives you extra cooling for oils of all kinds — Transmission, 
Torque, Engine, Power Steering and Hydraulic. 

If you pull a trailer, you need HAYDEN TRANS-COOLER — to 
prevent overh@oting of engine and transmission. 


Flex-A-Lite Fibre-Glass Radiator Fans — 


With a fraction of the weight and yoriable pitch. Gives added 
cooling power—plus another 5% to 12% Horsepower on start- 
ing and acceleration. TRUCKERS!—Want more H.P, for greater 
poyload? Get Flex-Fon. 


Safety Sight Gauge — 


Eliminate radiator cap removal 


For further information contact: 


SCANDIA FURNITURE IMPORTS LTD. 


10118B 124 St., Edmonton 40, Alberta 
Phone 488-3814 


You can see the coolant level 
et a glance. 


“DESIRE TO SERVE— PLUS ABILITY” 
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10250 112 Street 
482-1733 
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276-3888 
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‘RADIATOR 
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SOUTH 
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7517 104 Street 

433-3003 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


10021 97th Avenue 


532-2810 
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cussed and Dean Coutts 
thinks it likely that some 
small concessions will be 
made to beginning formal ed- 
ucation in the public system 
at an earlier age than at pre- 
sent permitted. 


He sees as “the handwrit- 
ing on the wall” a recent re- 
laxation which permitted ear- 
lier admission of students. 

Dean Coutts also believes 
the coming year will see con- 
siderable attention being 
given to the problem of edu- 
cational provision for special 
groups, for example, physi- 
cally and mentally handi- 
capped children and adults. 

Over the next ten years and 
beyond, the dean considers a 
theme that will command at- 
tention is the whole task of 
providing manpower as a re- 
sult of education, Imbalances 
distribution now 


apparent in the future. And 
the need will be for a tremen- 
dous expansion, for example, 
of retraining programs to 
prepare people to change 
from one job to another. = 

Where people at present 
make five or six changes of 
Mig in a lifetime, the number 
of changes, including com- 
plete changes of career, will 
greatly increase ight future. 
This tend will be the result of 
changing industrial processes, 
involving new methods, new 
mal and new inventions 
and discoveries of all kinds. 

Also, the long term trend 
will be toward a tremendous 
increase in leisure for a great 
part of the population. 


LEISURE EDUCATION 


So it will be a pity if there 
is not a forward-looking pro- 
gram of education to cope 
with the increase in leisure. 
If society doesn’t provide for 
it in a wholesome way, some- 
one will cater for it in ways 
that may be less desireable. 
But he is hopeful that pro- 
grams will be developed. 

To cope with problems of 
pollution and depletion of 
natural resources, education 
will increasingly be con- 
cerned with finding means of 
checking incursions and of 
applying these checks effec- 
tively. There will be the 
growing challenge to discover 
and develop synthetic ma- 
terials and substitutes, to pro- 
tect rare or valuable subst- 
ances and to replace ma- 
terials that are used up. 


USE COMPUTERS 


Education will make 
greater use of technology, for 
instance, by employing com- 
puters on an increasing scale 
for a lot of teaching of rou- 
tine and objective matters. 
Computers’ can’t, says dean 
Coutts, replace teachers in 
respect of values in teaching 
Subjects like literature. But 
computers can, for example, 
bring the resources of the 
written word to many more 
people. 

He thinks there could be a 
tremendous saving if, for 
instance, the province — or 
the country — could have a 
centralized library employing 
computers for storing and 
making available material. 
“All the new universities 
don’t need to duplicate all the 
written word resources,” the 
dean suggests. With the so- 
phisticated storage and re- 
trieval facilities now availa- 
ble, centralized computers 
could do the job. 

BUSINESS EMPHASIS 

In general there will be 
More emphasis on the busi- 
ness and yocational aspects 
of education and he hopes the 
academic aspects will natu- 
rally grow as the foundation 
for these, 

The dean is mildly hopeful 
that teaching will in future 
tend to involve less talking or 
lecturing. Instead there will 
be more participation and 


more use of varied aids and 
methods, The universities 
themselves are examining the 
ways teaching can be done 
and the U of A has a commit- 
tee studying teaching from 
this angle. Teaching will in 
future be reinforced all along 
the line by the technolgies, as 
means to better communica- 
tion. But the technologies 
should not be apparent — 
at Should be means, not 
ends. 


Experiments now in proc- 
ess will help sort out the 
weaknesses and strengths of 
feam approaches to teaching 
and learning. The greater 
combination of human re- 
sources afforded by these ap- 
proaches is likely to be fa- 
vored increasingly, 

Perhaps economies will be 
possible in certain directions. 
For instance, it may be that 
schools are not being used 

enough hours per day. More 
intensive use of buildings 
“might, say, be related to the 
Sieg expected in adult ed- 
ion. . 
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Containers, solids pipelines 
are keys to land transport 


Containers and similar con- 
cepts will improve land trans- 
portation for Alberta during 
the 1970s. 


“The big development thus - 


far with containers has been 
between Europe and Eastern 
Canada,” says D. F. Purves, 
vice-president of the CN 
mountain region. 

“Containers landed at Mon- 
treal often come by rail to 
destinations across Canada,” 
Mr. Purves said. “There are 
containers in our Edmonton 
yard right now from Manch- 
ester, England.” 

Mr. Purves expects to see 
more containers coming into 
Vancouver from the Orient. 
Vancouver's first container 
port on Centennial Pier is to 
be finished this summer. 

AID ALBERTA 

Mr. Purves anticipates that 
container handling facilities 
will also be installed at Rob- 
erts Bank. Many container 
shipments from the Orient 
will carry goods to Alberta. 

Containers coming to Al- 
berta have one drawback— 
There is not much opportun- 
ity for a backhaul. 

“Finding employment for 
empty containers is a prob- 
lem,” Mr. Purves said. “‘Gen- 
erally it is cheaper to ship 
most Alberta produce in bulk 
cars or in pallets and return 
the containers empty. 

“We may see more equili- 
brium in the use of contain- 
ers when they come into 


more general use.” 


Mr. Purves sees pipelines 
carrying more freight in the 
coming decade. Construction 
of oil and gas pipelines from 
the Arctic is one possibility, 
but within the next 10 years 
solids pipelines might be in 
use. 

“Its possible that the solids 
pipeline will become part of 
an inter-modular system 
which might also incorporate 
trucks and rail,” Mr. Purves 
said. 

More tangible changes are 
towards bigger rail cars. In- 
dustry wants the 100-ton rail- 
ear which brings with it 


heavier tracks and larger 
fucks to feed the rail termin- 
als. 

_ “Trucking firms or heavy 
industries may try to resolve 
the problem of the heavy 
trucks by building private 
roads which can stand their 
loads,” Mr. Purves added. 

Railears with larger dimen- 
sions, wider doors or double 
doors are more in demand to 
take the larger loads. 

“This expansion is requir- 
ing a lot of new equipment on 
the mountain track and more 
sophisticated equipment to 
test and maintain the track.” 


HELPING TO MAKE 
NORTHERN ALBERTANS 


GROW! 


28 Friendly Food Stores to Serve You Better 


Independently Owned 


and Operated 


Contributing to the 
Development of 


Alberta 


Suppliers of Hardware to the 
Building Trade — HOLLOW 
METAL DOORS and STEEL 
FRAMES for ALL TYPES OF 


BUILDINGS 


Partners In Progress Since 1903 


NORTHERN HARDWARE CO. LTD. 


10221 - 104 Street, Edmonton 


Phone 424-8191 


IN OUR 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


North Western Pulp & Power Ltd. has 250 miles 
of all-weather roads in its Forest Management Area, 
which 1S open to the public for recreation. Thirty to forty 
miles fe added yearly. All that is asked of people using 
our roads is that they observe fire rules, drive extra 
carefully when meeting loaded trucks; and in hunting 
season, that no shooting is done in or near pulpwood 


harvesting areas, 
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4,000,000 
ACRES 


When cut-over areas do not regenerate naturally 
they are planted with young seedlings raised in the Com- 
pany’s greenhouse, thus ensuring that the forest resource 


is renewed in perpetuity. 


You are welcome at the mill as well; over four 
thousand people visited us last summer. 


NORTH WESTERN PULP and POWER LTD. ld (2, 
==GIS 


a wholly owned 
subsidiary of 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Tourism top money maker 


for province in 1980s? 


Tourism — Alberta’s third 
largest industry — could be 
this province’s chief money 
maker by 1980. 

“We now consider tourism 
to be the third largest indus- 
try in the province,” said 
Ray Ratzlaff, provincial min- 
ister of industry and tourism. 


Trade during decade 


‘Tt is a rapidly expanding 
industry and Alberta is in an 
excellent position to take part 
in the expansion,’ Mr. Rat- 
zlaff said. “We have largely 
an unspoiled landscape which 
is becoming more and more 
important. 

“The pressure of people on 


natural recreational areas 
has been very damaging in 
Eastern Canada, the United 
States and Europe,’’ he said. 
Recent developments in 
transportation have put Al- 
berta in an ideal spot to 
serve their needs. 

“Tourism in Alberta in- 


will turn to exports 


Alberta can look forward to 
selling raw materials on new 
world markets, while manu- 
factured products will take a 
larger share of total export 
markets. 

This is how Ray Ratzlaff, 
provincial minister of indus- 
try and tourism sees the new 
decade. 

Increased production of 
manufactured products will 
come hand in hand with the 
development of new markets. 
The Pacific Rim countries, 
with their rapidly developing 
economies, will require both 
types of export while the Eu- 
ropean markets are expected 
to open more and more for 
Alberta’s raw materials. 
MAJOR ROLE 

Raw materials will play a 
major role. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures show Al- 
berta’s mineral production at 
$1,193,000,000 in 1969 which is 
second only to Ontario’s 
$1,214,000,000 mineral produc- 
tion. 

This figure can only go up 
as Alberta’s coal starts to 
leave the province, as in- 
creased natural gas contracts 


are put into operation, and as 
expanding American demand 
for oil forces the development 
of the Alberta oil sands. 

“I am optimistic about the 
coming year,” says Mr. Rat- 
zlaff. “For the next decade I 
believe the Pacific Rim Coun- 
tries have the greatest poten- 
tial as far as trade is con- 
cerned.” 

JAPAN MAIN TARGET 

Mr. Ratzlaff points to the 
obvious choice of Japan as an 
increasing market for natural 
resources, but notes the im- 
portance of all the other de- 
veloping nations in that part 
of the world. 

“Latin America is a giant. 
True, we don’t know what is 
there, but there is a real po- 
tential throughout that whole 
continent with a great lot to 
be done.” 

Mainland China is a ques- 
tion mark, which Mr. Ratzlaff 
says: “We can’t predict, but 
we know the federal govern- 
ment is seeking to develop 
diplomatic recognition. 

“Tf it was to be recognized 
in the next 10 years, then a 
bottomless potential would 
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develop for agricultural, natu- 
rai resources, lumber, and 
perhaps manufactured prod- 
ucts.”” 


In the coming year the Al- 
berta government plans to de- 
velop its role in Europe. Mr. 
Ratzlaff says he expects the 
province will place an Al- 
berta agent in Europe as 
quickly as possible. Similar 
plans are being made for 
Japan, 

“I do not foresee an Al- 
berta House as such in Eu- 
rope, perhaps the one in Lon- 
don was useful, but we are 
considering a change in our 
European operation,” Mr. 
Ratzlaff said. “We will have 
to have people there free to 
move around,” 

Mr. Ratzlaff added: “It is 
premature to say what will 
happen in 1970, but I can’t 
help strongly recommending 
European promotion as soon 
as possible.” 


MAJOR MARKET 


“The United States will 
continue to be our major 
market. If present trends con- 
tinue petroleum sales will re- 
main extremely important,” 
Mr. Ratzlaff said. ‘Northern 
oil will not infringe on our 
traditional markets, because 
the American consumption of 
oil is increasing and main- 
land oil reserves are drop- 

New markets for present 
exports and new export mar- 
kets are both being predicted. 

“Europeans showed a sur- 
prising interest in our coal 
during a recent trade mis- 
sion,’ Mr. Ratzlaff said. 
“The German steel industry 
had to reduce production by 
11 per cent after running into 
a coal shortage. Currently 
they are importing coal from 
India. 


GREAT POTENTIAL 

“There are great possibili- 
ties of selling more products 
from a sophisticated electri- 
cal and chemical industry,” 
he said. | 

Alberta is already deeply 
involved in shipping manufac- 
tured products. In the first 11 
months of 1969, $1,757,000,000 
worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts were loaded to points 
within and outside Alberta. 
This was up. from 
$1,649,000,000 for the compa- 
rable period in 1968. 

Another indicator is Ed- 
monton airport which serves 
as a loading point for many 
locally manufactured ma- 
terials. Total freight shipped 
in 1968 was 15,000 tons. 
Scheduled freight had  in- 
creased by about 30 per cent 
over 1966, The International 
Airport also loaded 2,647,000 
pounds of freight in 1968. 
TRADE MISSIONS 


In an effort to encourage 
mcre export trade, business 
and promotion delegations 
have been sent to the United 
States and Europe during the 
past two years. 

Jack Snary, provincial 
director of industrial develop- 
ment, notes two trade mis- 


_Sions to the United States in 


the past two years. 

The first visited the oil ci- 
ties of Texas, and Oklahoma 
while last fall’s stopped at 
San Francisco and Seattle. 


creased by seven per cent in 
1969,” said E. §. Bryant, 
director of tourism for the 
province of Alberta. 

“Our estimated revenue 
from tourism was $222,000,000 
of which some 60 per cent 
was generated by Albertans,” 
Mr. Bryant said. “Even so 
some $85,000,000 was added to 
the Alberta economy by trav- 
ellers from outside of the 
province.” 

Mr. Bryant said tourism is 
the largest single factor in 
world trade. An estimated 
$14,000,000,000 annually is 
generated in all countries by 
tourism. 

RANKED NO. 2 

Canada’s tourist income in 
foreign currency was $992,000 
in 1968. This placed it just 
ahead of newsprint (which 
earned $990,000) as the No. 2 
Canadian export. Canada’s 
exports of automobiles and 
chassis totalled $1,357,000,000 
in 1968. 

The nation’s tourist revenue 
is expected to be well above 
$1,000,000,000 in the year just 
completed. The Canadian 
Tourist Association estimates 
this foreign spending will dou- 
ble to $2,000,000,000 by 1977. 

Nationally the tourist indus- 
try, which sees Canadians 
spending $2 in Canada to 
every one spent by foreign 
visitors, right now nts 
in excess of $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually. 

BOOM IN ’70s 

“Everything points to a 
boom during the 1970s partic- 
ularly in the Alberta tourist 
industry,” says Mr. Bryant. 

Growth can stem from 
three areas. Two of these, the 
domestic market and the 
220,000,000 people in the 
United States, are continually 
becoming more affluent. 

“Shorter work weeks, 
longer paid vacations, more 
disposable income, earlier re- 
tirements, and longer life ex- 
pectancy are trends that 
should create increasing de- 
mands for recreation and 
tourism facilities and stimu- 
late leisure spending,” says a 
report prepared by Acres Re- 
search and Planning Ltd. of 
Toronto for the Canadian 
Tourist Association. 

FIGURE GROWING 


Increasing wealth in Eu- 
rope and the possibility of 
lower passenger rates cannot 
be overlooked. As yet, spend- 
ing from countries other than 
the United States is ex- 
tremely small, but this figure 
is growing. 

“The number of European 
travellers to Canada has in- 
creased by 30 per cent in the 
past year,” said George W. 
Powell, European general 
manager for the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau in 
London. 

“Europe contributes 70 per 
cent of Oanada’s overseas 
visitors. With the exception of 
Russia, all European coun- 
tries had more citizens visit 
Canada.” 


MORE U.K. VISITORS 

Mr. Powell said that in 
spite of the strict limitation 
on money which could be 
taken from the United King- 
dom, the British are travell- 
ing. Between January and 
August 1969, 108,000 came to 
Canada. In the comparable 
nine months of 1968 some 
80,000 Britons visited Canada. 

With the recent removal of 
the potential spending limita- 
tion, the United Kingdom has 
to become the greatest poten- 
tial market. Mr. Powell 
added that Germany, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy and 
even Austria are developing 
as good markets. 

Members of German hunt- 
ing lodges and Swedish indus- 
trialists are particularly in- 
terested in visiting Canada’s 
North, Mr. Powell said. 

More interest should be 
paid to developing the Euro- 
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pean market as a hedge to 
possible moves in the United 
States to restrict spending 
outside the U.S., Mr. Powell 
suggested. 

Moreover, the 250,000,000 
Europeans form a great mar- 
ket. Canadian inflation and a 
lack of interest here in prom- 
oting in Europe has slowed 
development. 

The greatest handicap for 
most Europeans is the high 
cost of a Canadian holiday 
which is beyond the reach of 
their relatively lower in- 
comes. 

“We have got to get more 
investment in tourist facili- 
ties,” says Mr. Ratzlaff. ‘The 
federal government, local 
government, and private in- 


dustry must all come to © 


gether if we hope to get full 


benefit from the possibilities < 


of the 1970s. 

“Certain problems must be 
examined and handled 
through co-operation between 
government departments and 
private industry. . 


“One particular problem is 
that of the wilderness areas. 
There is certain competition 
for the use of these areas,” 
he said. “Perhaps specific 
areas should be established 
for total wilderness.” 

Mr. Ratzlaff said wide 
spread interest in Europe 
could no doubt be developed 
for such things as barge tours 
around the lakes, canoeing, 
and hunting. 
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Keen competition predicted 
for 70s convention money 


Edmontonians could own a 
convention business which 
would bring the city 
$16,000,000 annually by the 
early 1980s. 

Failure to provide im- 
proved facilities could as eas- 
ily slash the current revenue 
to below $3,000,000 annually. 

Figures compiled by the 
Edmonton Convention Bureau 
show that delegates to Ed- 
monton conventions have al- 
most doubled in the past 
three years. 

From an industry with 9% 
conventions and 27,000 dele- 
gales in 1966, improved facili- 
ties, organization and promo- 
tion brought 52,128 delegates 
to Edmonton to attend 208 
conventions in 1969. 

BIG SPENDERS 


The bureau estimates that 
convention delegates stay in 
the city for three days on the 
average and spend $35 daily. 
From this base the industry 
contributed $2,835,000 in 1966 
and $5,500,000 in 1969. 

The bureau expects 
$5,400,000 to flow from 232 
conventions planned for Ed- 
monton in 1970. Long run 
projections indicate that the 

could host 539 conven- 

Ms in 1982 at which 157,000 

elegates would spend 


000,000. 
“This rate of increase can 
be maintained if we get 
‘ade and convention com- 
built very soon plus 
more convention hotels which 
will be attracted to Edmonton 
pecause of such a complex,” 
says Jack Snowden, manager 
of the bureau. 
NEED FACILITY 
“Granted, as we get added 
facilities we will continue to 
nerease the business during 
he 1970s, and project over 


$10,000,000 by 1977," Mr. 
Snowden said. 

“Since we can only use the 
SportEx between April 15 and 
Oct. 1 each year, less about 
three weeks in mid-summer, 
and since the Jubilee Audito- 
rium with its permanent seat- 
ing conformation and rigid 
regulations cannot be classed 
as a convention facility, we in 
fact require right now a year 
round facility if we hope to 


continue to compete effec- 
tively for major convention 
business."” 


CHIEF REASON 

“The chief reason that Ed- 
monton has been able to dou- 
ble its conventions in the last 
few years is that it had good 
hotel facilities developed,” 
said Leo LeClerc, Edmonton’s 
industrial co-ordinator. 

The key facilities are the 
Macdonald Hotel and the 
Chateau Lacombe. Not only 
do they have spacious meet- 
ing rooms, but they are con- 
veniently close to one another 
and to Edmonton's down!own. 

With the completion of the 
Chateau, and the work of the 
Convention Bureau which 
started in mid-1965 and 
gained a full time manager 
on April 1, 1966, Edmonton 
was made to look more at- 
tractive than Calgary to 
many seeking a convention 
site. : 

Calgary’s facilities promise 
to be improved quickly. Plans 
are being made to starl a 
$6,000,000 convention centre in 
downtown Calgary by early 
fall. 

Mr. Snowden notes that 
conventions of 1,000 delegates 
or more, and especially those 
involving exhibits are much 
more profitable than smaller 
conventions. 


“This points up our main 
deficiency — lack of an ade- 
quate convention centre, 
available to us all through 
the year,” he said. 

Calgary, on the other hand, 
should have such a centre by 
early in the 1970s. 

OMNIPLEX OUT? 

Omniplex, now estimated at 
costing $26,781,000, is consi- 
dered as one way of keeping 
Edmonton’s important con- 
vention business. High inter- 
est rates and a shortage of 
capital makes this task diffi- 
cult , 

“In the present money situ- 
ation, there is little hope for 
the city to build and operate 
an Omniplex,” said Commis- 
sioner S. J. Hampton in a re- 
port tabled Jan. 12, 1970. 

Alternatives of a $7,000,000 
trade and convention centre 
and a $13,000,000 trade and 
convention centre and coli- 
seum containing 15,000 seats 
have been suggested. 

FEW ROOMS 

Hotel accommodation could 
become tight without a large 
trace centre to spur develo- 
pers into action. 

“In the near future we 
have only one firm commit- 
ment of an additional major 
hotel, the Holiday Inn of 200 
rooms, although some exist- 
ing hotels are likely to ex- 
pand in size. The early con- 
struction of a trade and con- 
vention complex would really 
give a great impetus to new 
major hotel construction and 
it is needed,’ says Mr. Snow- 
den. 

“Already we have difficulty 
in obtaining accommodation 
for national conventions be- 
cause present convention ho- 
tels are booked up for the pe- 
riods required.”” 


Two annual 
holidays 


predicted 


Short duration package 
tours will become into wider 
use during the 1970s, says 
Bob Neville, president of Ne. 
ville World Travel Ltd 

Mr. Neville sees the time 
fast approaching when people 
take two trips a winter to Ha- 
wail, rather than one long 
one. 

“Travel for many people is 
no longer a luxury,” he says. 
“Its a necessity and the busi- 
ness will continue to in- 
crease.” 

The upper 20-25 per cent of 
the population, the business 
executives, require this travel 
and they don’t want to hassle 
with finding hotels, taxis, or 
routes, Mr. Neville says. 


MASS PRODUCED 


He says two-week travel 
packages will be mass pro- 
duced. The customer will just 
make the selection and re- 
ceive his holiday tour with all 
the trimmings. 

He predicts hotel rates will 
have to increase, but suspects 
that cheaply designed hotel 
accommodation will keep 
prices down for the traveller. 

The new design would 
throw out the fancy large 
rooms and personal service 
and replace it with little 
more than a room and bed 
which could be marketed for 
about $8 a night. 

RATES DROP 

“T believe airline rates will 
continue to drop,” Mr. Ne- 
ville said. “Airlines will be- 
come very competitive in the 
Orient and these fares will 
have to drop.” 

Conventional runs will also 
have lower rates as scheduled 
carriers try to complete di- 
rectly with chartered flights. 
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City seeks visitors in 1970s 


Visitors will spend in ex- 
cess Of $150,000,000 annually 
in Edmonton by 1980 

The projection, which 
means Over $400,000 daily for 
Edmonton, is not unreasona- 
ble, Says Dale Partridge, 
travel development officer for 
the city’s industrial develop- 
ment department. 

The industrial development 
department estimates tourist 
spending equalled $74,500,000 
in 1969. This was a seven per 
cent Over-all increase, and 
represents Edmonton's share 
of the $222.000,000 tourist rev- 
enue figure given by the Al- 
berta government 

“T think we can safely as- 
sume that Edmonton’s tourist 
earnings will easily double by 
1979,” Mr. Partridge says. 
BASED ON TREND 

He bases this assumption 
on Edmonton’s past rapid 
tourist growth, on long run 
trends, and an improving 
tourist climate in Edmonton 

In 1965. 24,078 people 
checked into Edmonton’s 
tourist bureaus. Four years 
later, the increased registra- 
tion was up almost four-fold 
to 97,700. 

Using nationally recognized 
tourist formulas, Edmonton’s 
tourist people have projected 
that this means 2,571,000 visi- 
tors. Daily spending multi- 
plied by an increasing aver- 
age length of stay produces 
the $74,000,000 revenue esti- 
mate. 

Unfortunately formulas 
have margins of error, but 
the four-fold increase in reve- 
nue between 1965 and 1969 
does make it seem reasonable 
that a 10-year period would at 
least double what Edmonton 
has now. 

Mr. Partridge gives other 


reasons why more people will 
visit Edmonton. 

Ii is estimated that the 
number of Canadians and 
Americans earning over 
$10,000 annually will double in 
the next 10 years. They are 
the people who take the long 
holidays. 

Edmonton will have a much 
improved plant for people to 
visit. 

The increased leisure time 
which follows automation 
makes the four-day week or 
the six-week annual holiday 
a reasonable assumption. 
More people will travel to use 
their leisure time. 

Mr. Partridge anticipates 
air fares, especially charter 
fares, will go down with the 
introduction of the jumbo or 
second generation jet air- 
craft. 


TREMENDOUS ASSET 


Edmonton’s close connec- 
tion with the wildnerness of 
the Northwest Territories and 
even Northern Alberta is a 
tremendous asset. The in- 
creased number of wealthy 
peop’e will have less oppor- 
tunity to find silence in their 
home areas and will want to 
travel to one of the last natu- 
ral playgrounds in North 
America. 

Europe, which now contrib- 
utes half of one per cent of 
the visiting tourists, offers 
great potential. Less stringent 
currency regulations could 
spur more visitors from the 
United Kingdom which sends 
33 per cent of the overseas 
tourists. 


FUTURE MARKET 

Japan is also considered a 
future viable market as the 
industria], investment and 
business travel to this region 
is becoming a major factor in 


increasing Japanese 
ness of Alberta. 

Improvements to the tourist 
portfolio include a projected 
$30,000,000 Fort Edmonton 
Park, This dynamic park de- 
picting Edmonton’s develop- 
ment from geological times 
into the future will be a “‘sen- 
sational addition to the Ed- 
monton visitor plant.’’ 

When finished in 1975, visi- 
tors will be able to enjoy the 
authentic reconstruction of 
the original Hudson’s Bay 
Company fort, the days of the 
gold rush, and the life in the 
region before the white man 
came. 

GOLD MINE 

The Edmonton Exhibition 
Association is planning a 
Chilkoot Gold Mine, a gold 
rush town, and typical fields 
to be operating by 1973 on the 
existing grounds. 

Edmonton's Klondike Days 
have been termed a “‘phen- 
ominal success” by the Cana- 
dian tourist industry and will 
be examined by a tourism 
congress at Ottawa in mid- 
February. 

This could eventually lead 
to worldwide distribution of 
films on Klondike Days and 
increase its use as an item on 
package tours sold in other 
countries. 

The possible development 
of Nordex as a major indus- 
trial trade fair, and the in- 
ducement of sports events 
such as the Canadian Sum- 
mer and Winter Games are 


aware- 


good possibilities, for this 
decade Mr. Partridge said. 
GAME FARM 

Continued growth in the 


popularity of existing features 
in the Edmonton area must 
help. The Alberta Game 
Farm drew 1,250,000 visitors 
in the past year. 


In relation to the population 
of the surrounding area, this 
figure makes the game farm 
manne successful than Disney- 
and. 


“Al Oeming is making sev- 
eral major expansions in his 
exhibits at the Game Farm 
et ae Mr. Portridge said. 
said. 


Edmonton International 
Speedway drew 210,000 people 
in 1969. In 1965 there were 
50,000 visitors, The sudden 
jump in attendance follows its 
increasing reputation through- 
out the West, Mr. Partridge 
said. 

The auto racing complex 
provides track for drag rac- 
ing, sports car courses, stock 
car racing and all in-between 
classes. It features the Klon- 
dike 200 Can Am Challenge 
Cup Race which rates as the 
second largest sporting event 
in Canada, 

The increasing visitor 
traffic can be seen by the ris- 
ing attendance at Elk Island 
National Park. More than 
300,000 people registered in 
1969 for a 31,000 increase in 
one year. 

Mr. Partridge sees 1970 as 
an expanding tourist year. In 
1969 four trailer caravans 
containing 627 trailers and 
2,020 people came to Edmon- 
ton, Already there are be- 
tween six and 10 slated for 
1970. 

Edmonton starts 1970 with 
two new motels, a new mo- 
tor-inn, and 43 new or reno- 
vated restaurants to handle 
the tourist inflow. 

Tourist officials believe the 
federal government's policy 
of tight money will not burt 
tourism. People place high 
priority on their vacations 
and will sacrifice consumer 
goods for holidays. 


ROYAL ALEX PLACE 

This outstanding building on the corner of 101 St. and 111 Ave. 
hos just been completed by Integrated Building Corp. Ltd. and 
Belvedere Developments Ltd. It feotures 3 floors of commercial, 
7 floors of apartments and an ottached parkade. The exterior is 
finished in precast concrete and masonry. Many Doctors have 
taken advantage of this ideal location for their offices. X-Ray, 
and laboratories, drug store facilities are located in the building. 


Integrated Developments Ltd. and Ithacan Development Corp- 
oration Ltd. is redeveloping an older residential areo in Edmonton 
in a joint venture, with this sixty-seven-unit apartment to be 
constructed this spring at 99th Street and Saskatchewan Drive 
to contain pool, tennis courts, underground parking, etc. 


GRANDIN PARK DEVELOPMENTS 


A 150 acre land development program in St 


arated Building Corp. Lid. and Belvedere Developments Ltd 
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K TOWERS 


As we leave the decade of the sixties behind we 
are proud to have taken a part in the outstanding 
growth of Edmonton. We are looking forward to 


even greater achievements in the decade ahead. 


2—10 Storey Towers on 134 Avenue & 97 Street. 


The project was storted last winter, one tower is completed and occupied, the second 
one will be completed by February 15th. The project is owned and manageed by 
Royal Oak Apartments Ltd. It features very large balconies, some as large as 8 x 20, 
and underground parking with complete landscaping over the parkade. 
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RIVERSIDE TOWERS 
86 Street and Jasper Avenue — 286 Deluxe Suites, 


Land assembly of one complete block of land has been ©OMpleted, plans have been 
approved by the City and construction will start early this Spring. It features under- 
ground parking with the surface landscaped, swimming P°S!, saunas, exercise and 
recreation rooms. All suites have a magnificent view of the river valley. 

This project is a joint venture between Ehert Construction Ltd. and Belvedere 
Developments Ltd, 


Albert by Inte- 


They have serviced 84 lots last summer and row are preparing 


130 lots. Grandin Park feotures a wel 


plonned subdivision with many large beautiful trees. 


fo service another 


BELVEDERE DEVELOPMENTS LTD. .., INTEGRATED BUILDING CORP. LTD, 


THE MARQUIS 


9725-106 Street 


This 121 suite apartment features an attached parkade with surface landscaping, 
swimming pool, saunas and exercise room. The view of the river valley is terrific 
from the large curved balconies, The building is presently under construction and 
should be completed this summer. It is a joint venture between Don Cherry and 
Belvedere Developments Ltd. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER 
121 Street and 102 Avenue 


141 Suite — 24 Storey Highrise Apartment 

Construction of this apartment has just started ond should be ready for occupancy 
by late summer. Here again Royal Oak apartments has put all the parking under- 
ground and landscaped the surface. The built-in barbecues, picnic tables, tennis 
court and countless of beautiful trees will make this development a wonderful 
place to live. 


PRIDEVIEW MANOR 
831G - Jasper Avenue 


This apartment was especially designed so that every suite would have a magnifi- 
cent view of the River Valley. Construction is with reinforced concrete It is owned 


and managed by Pride Homes. Ltd 
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Alberta’s two Edmonton- 
based private power com- 
panies will spend about 
$21,000,000 this year on Capi- 
tal improvements. 

Canadian Utilities, Limited 
and its subsidiary the Yukon 
Electrical Company Limited 
expect to spend approxi- 
mately $17,271,000 for capital 
additions in 1970. This repre- 
sents an increase of $4,116,000 
over the capital expenditures 
in 1969. 

Seapets Utilities Limited 

Of CUL’s 


During 1969 electrical 
power demand grew at a fan- 
tastic 16 per cent in Alberta, 


requiring over eight billion 
kilowatt hours. 
At this rate of growth, 


power generating capacity 
would have to be doubled in 
five years, providing a tre 
mendous boost to the con- 
struction industry in the prov- 
ince but creating a ‘inancing 
nightmare for the power utili- 
ties because of the world- 
wide shortage of money, es- 
calating capital costs, high in- 
terest rates and pegged rates 
of return. 

It is anticipated growth will 
settle back to better than 10 
per cent during 1970. 

The two largest producers 
of electrical power in the 
province are Calgary Power 
Ltd. and the City of Edmon- 
ton. However, the greatest 
growth has been in the north- 
ern part of the province, 
which is serviced by Cana- 
dian Utilities, Limited and 
Northland Utilities, Limited, 
both Edmonton-based. During 
1969 the latter firms both 
sought and obtained the right 
to a higher rate of return, 
justified on the basis that in- 
terest on money required for 
necessary capital installations 
had reached a critical stage. 
OUTLOOK GOOD 

However, the long-term out- 
look for the province looks 
bright, and despite problems, 
it is necessary for the electri- 
cal utility industry to con- 
tinue growing. It is one of the 
key factors in future develop- 


‘station. This unit is necessary 
to meet load requirements in 
that area. i 

Another $1,487,000 will be 
spent to cover progress pay- 
ments on contracts for the 
150 MW unit now in full oper- 
ation in the Battle River sta- 
tion. The addition of this 
plant and the new unit at 
Rainbow Lake will bring the 
generating capacity of the 
combined Canadian Utilities 
and Northland Utilities sys- 
tem to 327 MW. i) 

A further $32,000 will be 


spent on some smaller gener- 


| Power demand in Al 


ment, serving industry, com- 
merce and the general public. 

During 1969, Canadian Utili- 
ties commissioned its new 150 
megawatt coal-fired unit at 
the Battle River power plant, 
120 miles southeast of Ed- 
monton. 

Other units under construc- 
tion include: 

Edmonton Power’s 159 MW 
gas-fired steam turbine, to be 
commissioned later this year. 

A 25 MW gas turbine at 
Rainbow Lake, to be commis- 
sioned this spring by Cana- 
dian Utilities. 

The first unit at Calgary 
Power’s Sundance plant, on 
the south shore of Lake Wa- 
bamun about 50 miles west of 
the city, will be commis- 
sioned in 1971. 

300 MW UNIT 

Rate as a 300 MW unit, it 
will have the capacity to de 
liver 286 MW to the Alberta 
grid system at peak load. 

During 1972 Calgary Power 
will add a 108 MW unit at the 
Bighorn hydro plant. This 
project created a storm of 
protests in the provincial leg- 
islature last spring, when 
conservationists, wildlife offi- 
cials and farmers protested 
that insufficient study had 
been carried out on the possi- 
ble harmful effects of the 
dam. Following a stormy 
hearing, the firm received ap- 
proval from the provincial 
government. 

By the end of 1972, when all 
these units under construction 
have been commissioned, an 
additional 728 MW will have 
been added to the system, 


City-based power companies 


will spend $21 million in "710 


Both CUL and Northland 
have received approval from 
the Public Utilities Board. 


This ruling follows an early 


decision that an 8% per cent 
rate of return was necessary 
if the firms were to continue 
to be in a position to meet 
the growing requirements for 
power in the areas served. 


FIRST INCREASE 

‘Factors which forced the 
company to seek its first gen- 
eral rate increase in 43 years 
of operation were the rising 
costs of operations and the 


bringing the total power cap- 
ability to 2,600 MW. 

From then through 1979, 
tentative plans call for at 
least an additional 2,500 MW 
to bring total generating cap- 
ability to over 5,000 MW, or 
2% times the capability at 
the end of 1969. 

The proposed second gas 
fired unit for Edmonton 
Power will come on line in 
1973. It will deliver 159 MW 
al peak. 

Calgary Power will have 
completed work on its second 
300 MW unit at Sundance and 
commission it in 1974. 

The following year the 
city’s third gas fired unit and 
a 199 MW unit at Brazeau 
will go on line. 

After that, plans begin to 
get more tentative, although 
Canadian Utilities will be 
commissioning a 150 MW unit 
in 1976 at either Forestburg 
or Grande Cache. 

The biggest unit in the 
province 500 MW, which will 
deliver 475 MW to the grid, 
will be commissioned that 
year by Calgary Power at 
Sundance. 

Edmonton's fourth unit will 
go on line about 1977 and an- 
other 500 MW unit at Sund- 
ance in 1978. All told, it will 
be a busy decade for con- 
struction personnel. 

END INSERT 
AMPLE SUPPLIES 

The province has ample 
supplies of coal, gas and 
hydro energy to meet grow- 
ing demands for many years. 
Of the total additional capa- 
bility to be added during the 
next decade, 70 per cent will 


be fueled by coal, 20 per cent 
by gas and the remainder by 
hydro energy. 

Much of the increased 1969 
output of some eight billion 
KWH has been used by indus- 
tries associated with oil and 
gas. The number of custom- 
ers in the province during the 
year increased to about 
475,000, of which 59,000 are 
farm customers. 

_ As well as adding generat- 
ing capacity during 1969 the 
utility corporations have ex- 
tended their network of trans- 
mission and interconnecting 
lines and built many miles of 
lines of 138,000 volts or over. 
Transmission lines such as 


these form a major part of 
the investment in power facil- 
ities and more of these larger 
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berta ‘soaring’ 


lines are slated for construc- | 


tion during the coming years. 
The outlook for 1970 is good. 
It is unlikely the high rate 
of ine™ease experienced in 
1969 will be duplicated, but 
the increase will still be in 
excess of the normal growth 
of the past few years. Growth 
had been running about 10 
per cent a year. 
_ From many angles the util- 
ity industries’ contribution to 
Alberta’s economy will be 
significant, not the least of 
which will be a good volume 
of heavy construction. The 
power generated and used 
per capita will increase, with 
all that this contribution 
means in the way of new in- 


dustries and in labor saving 
devices. 
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fueled steam turbine generat- 

ing station to be located near 

Grande Cache. i 
SERVE PEACE 


to meet the load require- 
ments of the McIntyre Porcu- 
pine mines as well as the fu- 
ture load growth in the com- 
pany’s existing service areas. 
It is to be completed and con- 
nected to the Alberta grid in 
1972. The plant is expected to 
cost $28,000,000 in total. 
Some $3,180,000 will be 
spent for the purchase and in- 
Stallation of a 30 MW gas 
turbine to be added to the 


Milner 145 megawatt coal- — 


The new plant is being built 


Rainbow Lake gas turbine 


what onearth 
is CESSCO doing? 


te Joining in'on the action . 
of the Canadian oil and gas industry. 


. Keeping pace with the dynamic new growth 


Cessco's two modern fully equipped plants and highly experienced technical staff combine to 


* supply the most comprehensive services available to the industry. 


A complete range of pressure 


vessels, packaged gas processing plants, dry desiccant and gas dehydration units, compressor 


Stations, sepa 
fabricated at Cessco plants 
installs required specialized equipment right at your site. 
Where on earth do you need Cessco? 
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ors and water flood treatment plants are all custom designed, engineered and 
After rigid quality control inspection, Cess¢o délivers and 
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There will be $2,405,000 for 


high voltage transmission 


lines and sub-stations. 

These include $650,000 for 
construction of about 60 miles 
of 144 IV line from the Mitsus 
substation to serve the Nipisi 
oilfield. About $2,630,000 will 
be spent on distribution sys- 
tems and a further $655,000 
on other facilities and equip- 
ment. 

It is expected that about 
2,000 new customers will be 
added to the system. Kilowatt 
hours sales are expected to 
increase by about 23 per cent 
in 1970, the peak power de- 
mand by over 14 per cent and 
gross revenue by about 31 per 
cent, 

About $513,000 is expected 
to be spent in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. 

This will include $133,000 
for the construction of a line 
to serve the Venus Mine lo- 
cated south of Carcross. An 
estimated $81,800 will be 
spent for additional capacity 
in the company’s Yukon die- 
sel plants to meet expected 
load growth. 

NEW AIRPORT 

Among these, the capacity 
of the power plant at Old 
Crow, located 85 miles within 
the Arcite Circle, will be in- 
creased as a result of the 
construction of the new air- 
strip, a new school and other 
developments in that com- 
munity. 

Northland will spend about 
$3,613,000 of which $2,976,000 
will be spent in the electric 
division. This will include 
$63,000 for additional generat- 
ing equipment in Jasper and 
in Hay River, N.W.T. 

About $1,084,000 will be 
spent on transmission lines, 
which include the construc- 
tion of 100 miles of 144 KV 
line from Nipisi to Peace 


= River. This line is required to 


increase the capacity in the 
Peace River area and will be 
built for eventual conversion 


to 240 KV. 

The balance will be spent 
on distribution systems, ex 
tensions to new customers 
; and on other facilities and 

equipment. 


Kiliwatt hour sales are ex- 
pected to increase 20 per cent 
1969, the peak power de- 

by 21 per cent 
ss revenue about 29 Pp 
cent. 

800 CUSTOMERS 

About 800 customers will be 
which 


oilfield 


added to the 
vill include 
customers. 

The firm will spend $637 
through the gas division tor 
services to 550 new custom- 


ons to three new 
and improve 
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Calgary Power plans 
long term increase 


Last year Calgary Power 
Ltd. spend $36,100,000 on capi- 
tal expansion. In 1970 and 
1971 it will require approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 in each 
year. ; 

“Our long term projections 
indicate these expenditures 
will continue to rise as we 
build to meet the rapidly ex- 
panding Alberta demand for 
power,” says M. M. Williams, 
the firm’s executive vice- 
president. ‘ 

“We estimate that our capi- 
tal budget will have risen to 
$68,000,000 by 1975 and 
$100,000,000 by 1980.” 

Calgary Power sales rose 
almost 10 per cent in 1969 to 
about $50,000,000 but the plant 
investment required to gener- 
ate those sales stands at 


$365,000,000. 

“We think, therefore, that 
the increased cost of money, 
represents the greatest single 
challenge to the industry,” 
said Mr. Williams. f 

“Tnflation in wages, equip- 
ment costs, taxes and other 
business expenditures are af- 
fecting most areas of indus- 


He said the outcome of pro- 
posals set forth in the federal 
government’s White Paper on 
taxation will also play an im- 
portant role in determining 
the cost of financing utility 
expansion plans in Alberta. 

“The Paper proposes to re- 
turn 100 per cent of the in- 
come tax rather than 95 per 
cent as of now, but in so 
doing proposes that the share- 
holders would no longer be 
entitled to the dividend tax 
credit. Previously Ottawa had 
retained five per cent of the 
income tax to offset the 20 
per cent dividend credit taken 

__ by shareholders. 
“The reason for the change 
and, for what appeass to be a 
highly discriminatory treat- 
ment, is that since Ottawa re- 
tains none of the tax, it can- 
~ not in equity give a credit for 
something it does not get. It 
- would seem that in this case 
_ the White Paper has confused 
the collection of taxes with 
_ how government funds are 


spent. 
4 ey esi ony to 
. a tax pa ation 
i t be- 


ee Pee 
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This- unit, the first of four 
planned for the 1970s, was in- 
stalled at a cost of 
$50,000,000. 

The second major project is 
the Bighorn Dam, a joint pro- 
ject with the government of 
Alberta. Costing more than 
$30,000,000, the development 
will be generating 108 MW by 
mid-1972. 

HEAVY LOAD 

Projections show that the 
Calgary Power service area 
— representing two-thirds of 
the province's electrical de- 
mand — will draw a load of 
1,703 MW by 1975 and 2,710 
MW by 1930 

“To generate these loads 
with the proper safety mar- 
gins we must provide the 
equipment to generate 3,100 
MW by 1980 — about 2% 
times what we are capable of 
producing now.” 

Mr. Williams said Calgary 
Power has been able to 
counter the effects of rising 
costs through increased prod- 
uctivity and careful manage- 
ment. “In reality, despite the 
cost spiral, the per-unit cost 
of electricity has tended to 
come down.” 

He pointed to the com- 
pany’s decision to enter the 
thermal generation field as a 
major factor in increasing 
productivity. “The mix of 
hydro plants for peaking 
power and huge thermal units 
for base load is ideal for pro- 
ducing the cheapest power 
possible.” (The company op- 
erates 12 hydro plants, and 
one huge four-unit thermal 
plant.) 

KEY ROLE 

“We also feel careful man- 
agement has played a key 
role in keeping consumer 
costs down. In the nine year 
period from the turn of the 
last decade to Jan. 1, 1969 
our sales rose 147 per cent 
while the size of the staff 
only increased 47 per cent. In 
that same period, taxes, other 
than income taxes, rose 633 
per cent and operating expen- 
ses increased 127 per cent.”” 

Calgary Power employs 
1,096 people, located in 75 of- 
fices across the service area. 
The company serves more 
than 143,000 customers. How- 
ever, as a wholesaler to the 


ry al towns of Fort 
J aire- 
more and Ponoka, together 
with ‘b contracts to 
and Medicine Hat, 
it is: that more than 
use power 

Power. 


] cameanryts ’s 1970 capital 
expansion program will 
centre on plant construction 
at Sundance and Bighorn. In 
1970, $23,900,000 will be spent 
lance ($20,515,000 in 
1969) and $8,440,000 at Big- 
horn ($5,449,000 in 1969). 


In June this year, the first 
unit of the new Clover Bar 
Generating Station goes on 
line. 

Three other units before 
1980 will give Edmonten Pow- 
er — Generation and Water 
Treatment the capability of 
Satisfying the electric power 
needs of a community of 850,- 
000 persons. The planners pro- 
ject a population of 672,000 
for Metropolitan Edmonton by 
1981 so even the peak-load 
demand insurance is built in. 

It should be explained that 
there are two Edmonton Pow- 
ers, both city owned. Edmon- 
ton Power — Generating and 
Water Treatment creates the 
electricity (and treats the 
water for consumption over a 
wide metropolitan area). Ed- 
monton Power — Distribution 
4 that electricity to where 

is needed by the consumer 
within the city limits. 

BIG FIRM 

At present, Edmonton 
Power is generating about 
one quarter of Alberta’s 
electrical power from its 
Rossdale Station, on the north 
river bank just east of the 
105th Street Bridge. When the 
first two phases of the new 
Clover Bar Generating Sta- 


tion, on the eastern bank of 


NEW FEDERAL FORESTRY LAB 


. will boost research for growth industry 


Clover Bar station goes on the line 


the river just north of the 
Chemeell plant about 130th 
Avenue, are on line by 1973, 
Edmonton Power will be gen- 
erating almost a third of the 
province's electricity. 


As well, it will greatly re- 
duce the demand on the 
downtown Rossdale Plant's 10 
gas-fired boilers, which cur- 
rently operate on the peak- 
load top limits line. 

The first phase of the Clo- 
ver Bar Generating Station is 
preparing for commissioning 
now, and in June of this year 
goes on line, its generating 
capabilities rated at 165 me- 
gawatts, with a peak rating 
of 175 mw. 

Edmonton Power — Gener- 
ating Superintendent is Wil- 
liam Kirkland. 


NEW IDEAS 


century” innovations and 

services available ically 

to Edmonton homes 

the end of this decade. 
Walls could be finish ith 

pre-fabricated electro - fui- 

nescent panels, lighting home 


and office interiors and allow- 


ing for interior decoration 
color changes through fre- 
quency control by means of 
Special controls. 


Home computerization is on 
the near horizon, allowing 
housewives to control appli- 
ances by that method, carry 
out audio-visual home shop- 
Ping and keep a guarding eye 
on the home and its activities 
while out. 


Built-in vacuum system for 
cleaning may be taken for 
_ ranted in most homes. 


Electric-motivated air con- 
ditioning systems, in fact 
complete environmental con- 
trol of homes and offices, will 
be possible through use of 
electro-static air filters com- 
bined with air conditioning 
and heating systems, will be 
available. 

High-frequency ovens made 
possible by electricity will 
allow homemakers to cook 
under cool and pleasant con- 
ditions at all times. 
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Three pulp 


mills set 


for 1970s 


Three new pulp mills with 
an initial investment in ex- 
cess of $150,000,000 are the 
major projects in the Alberta 
forest products industry dur- 
ing the 1970s. 


“There has been no real 
change in the status since 
last year,” says R. G. Steele, 
Alberta’s director of forestry. 

The three firms involved — 
North Western Pulp and 
Power Ltd., with the only op- 
erating pulp mill in the prov- 
ince at Hinton, McMillan 
Bloedel Ltd., with a proposed 
mill at Whitecourt, and Proc- 
ter and Gamble Ltd., with a 
Proposed mill south of 
Grande Prairie — are all vi- 
tally concerned about money. 

However, says Mr. Steele, 
“there has been no indication 
what-so-ever that any of the 
intend to postpone develop- 
ment.” 

All three firms are carrying 
out exhaustive feasibility 
studies, involving technical 
details, transportation, mar- 
kets, ete. But “the prime con- 
cern is money costs.”” 

P & G are to make a deci- 
sion on their proposed mill 
by July 1 this year. The other 
two firms have until Jan. 1, 
1971 to begin construction. 
BEGIN JULY ’73 

All three are to begin 
prodetion not later than July 
1, 1973, under terms of exist- 
ing contracts with the povin- 
cial government. 

The province’s only other 
pulp forest — at Rocky Moun- 
tain — is still attracting at- 
tention, but no one has made 
any proposal in connection 
with the area. 


Another major project, 
which at this stage involves 
only a small investment, is 
the development of a sawmill 
Et Slave Lake to handle po- 
plar. 


_ Alberta Hardwood Co. Ltd. 
is spending $250,000 initially 
to put in a modern sawmill. 
The firm has purchased quo- 
tas which would allow it to 
harvest 56,000,000 board feet 
a year, and has agreed to 
have facilities capable of han- 
gling that volume by Aug. 1, 


Eventually, investment 
could reach $7,500,000, with 
facilities to produce poplar 
furniture components, ply- 
wood, chipboard, chip produe- 
tion and possibly pulp facili- 
ties. 

The lumber industry, which 
last winter had one of its 
brightest seasons, is again ex- 
periencing difficulties. 

PRICES PEAKED 

Prices peaked iin the first 
three months of 1969 and 
have now deteriorated almost 
to the point they were at in 
July, 1968. 

The main reason for the 
decline is a decrease in house 
building in the United States 
and Eastern Canada, The 
local market has been holding 
up well, but the bulk of Al 
berta’s lumber production is 
exported. 

Over the long term, with 
the anticipated growth in 
housing needs, prospects for 
the industry are good. But 
there is need to diversify, so 
producers are not tied quite 
so closely to the fluctuations 
of the housing market. 
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THE HOME OF LOWER PRICES SINCE 1929 


Edmonton’s giant hardware firm was established at the corner of Jasper Avenue and 97 St. 
4] years ago. Originally known as W.W. Sales, the firm’s name was changed to W.W. 


CHIEFTAIN IS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Arcade in 1942. Manager Alex Ainslie and his three brothers, Dave, Don and Andy, are 
justly proud of the most complete stock of hardware in Western Canada — all at lower 


Prices. 


@ Floor Coverings 
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@ TV & Appliances 


@ Builders Hardware 
@ Farm Hardware 


@ Carpenters’ Tools 
@ Mechanics’ Tools 
@ Garden Tools 
@ Power Tools 
@ Sporting Goods 
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LIMITED 


97th St. and Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Phone 424-0951 


Wherever expansion is taking place throughout Canada, you'll find 
Chieftain Development Co. Ltd. taking an active part. 

From investment in oil, gas, mining, through to commercial 
enterprises Chieftain offers you the chance to invest and grow with 
Canada. 

Get involved in active development — remember the name — 
Chieftain Development Co. Ltd, 


@ Plumbing Supplies 
@ Electrical Supplies 


chieftain development co. Itd. 


10985 - 124 st., edmonton 40, alta. tel, 403/453-1511 
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Edmonton in the 1960s was one of Canada's $ 
the fastest growing newspapers. In 10 years, The Jour 
153,500 copies a day, with almost half a million read 
ada during the decade . . . We provided an increasiy 
from 149 columns daily average in 1960 to 180 colun 
pages of news and editorial features in the past deeg 
publishing day . . . Our staff in all departments has i 
part-time. Wages and salaries of our staff also incre 
money into Edmonton's expanding economy. 


To serve our readers and advertisers 
better, we have invested several million dol- 
lars in new equipment... 


We are constantly updating our plant 
to keep up with technological progress in the 
publishing industry. An electronic computer 
now is setting type and handling much of our 
billing . . . During the year we will add an 
expensive photo composition system to pre- 
pare retail advertising in the most modern 
manner. 


To improve our circulation distribution 
in metro Edmonton we are installing a two- 
way communication system to keep in con- 
stant touch with our supervisors moving 
about the city. 


Continuous attention is paid to the 
typographical design and appearance of The 
Journal and our aim always is to turn out a 
paper that is easy to read, with news and 
features attractively presented. 


In our news, we endeavor to provide 
the maximum coverage of all newsworthy 
events in the city and in northern Alberta. 
But we even go further and for several years 
have had a staff reporter covering the West- 
ern Arctic — an area of increasing import- 
ance to the growth of Edmonton, 


Within the next month, our Arctic re- 
porter will move with his family to Yellow- 


Other additions to The Journal in recent yee 
page five, giving a wider selection of background col 
Charles Lynch ... A full-time editorial cartoonist W 
... The Journal of Leisure section on Friday caters t 
tainment and the arts... A wide range of personal int 


ing, gardening, hunting and fishing, teen-agers’ probl 


All this in one decade, serving Edmonton, not 


600,000 square miles .. . the largest circulation area: 


L£0mon 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY DAILY NEWS! 
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PROGRESS 


¢ growing cities, and. The Edmonton Journal one of 
-daily circulation grew by 40,000 and is now over 
.. This is one of the largest circulation gains in Can- 


lume of news to our readers during this period .. . ; 
4 ; = 
gily average in 1969... All told, we carried 60,617  gahaara 


_ the equivalent to over two full-sized novels every i "aes pay why the right 
sed and we now employ 416 full-time people and 90 / tie still counts 
dramatically during the decade, putting more 
PLUS: 
Living in the 
most northerly 
village on earth 


The Canadian 
who won the 
| World bowling 
! championship 


knife and will be based there for his fascinat- « nee Rae Thenew knits 
ing assignment. This is the first time any Me Pac; ; eae te. 
Canadian newspaper has had a staff writer . Pt Nor 


stationed full-time in the N.W.T. 


We also have the column by Edith 
Josie from Old Crow ... "Here are the 
News." This is one of the most unique fea- 
tures in North America. 


During the decade, the Southam News 
Services have been developed extensively 
until today The Journal is represented by SNS 
in bureaus in Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec City, 
Washington, New York, London and Paris. 
These bureaus are all staffed by Canadian 
correspondents who file daily special reports 
to this newspaper. 


= To strengthen our foreign coverage, 
we subscribed to the New York Times News 
Service and also receive regular reports from 
The Times of London. 


Our financial reporting has vastly im- 
proved in recent years and today we bring in 
from Toronto on data speed wires the very 
latest quotes on the stock exchange there 
and from other important Canadian ex- 
changes. : 


The Canadian Magazine has been 
added to The Journal each week, with Cana- 
dian Homes once a month, Our Leisure sec- 
tion has taken on new dress, content and 
appeal and our weekly TV listings on Fridays 
are highly popular. 


lude the expansion of the editorial pages to include 
ton world events by prominent journalists such as 
ided to our staff to give cartoons a local flavor 
road readership interested in the worlds of enter- 
} is served with special columns on such areas as ski- 
ind various hobbies. 


Alberta and the Arctic, a circulation area of over 
¥ daily newspaper in the world. 
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: Sciences will dominate 
industry of new decade 


The 1970s will witness a 
great drive to fully use the 
abilities of science and engi- 
neering to develop Canada 
economically, socially and 
politically. 

It will constitute a dramatic 
step towards effectively es- 
tablishing a unique Canadian 
national identity. 

And Alberta wili be a test 
bed for a great part of the 
activity making up this re- 
markable national adventure. 

This is a summary of the 
prospect for the decade ahead 
as seen by Dr. Harry E. Gun- 
ning, head of the department 
of chemistry, University of 
Alberta. 


NO DREAMER 
Do not dismiss it as the un- 
worldly daydream of a ro- 
mantic academic! Besides 
being a professor and, inter 
alia, a member of the advi- 
sory council, National Re- 
search Council and chairman 
of the advisory committee on 
chemical research, Defence 
Research Board of Canada, 
"Dr. Gunning has close 
econnections with industrial 
‘life. He is a physical chemis- 
«try consultant to Imperial Oil 
“Enterprises Ltd., Standard 
“Oil of New Jersey, Syncrude 
Canada Ltd., Chemcell Ltd., 
“Dawes Laboratories Inc, and 
»-Dunlop Ltd. 
‘| Furthermore, his forecast 
mstarts by taking account of 
‘the 600 page draft report 
u“Reviews of National Science 
{}Policies: Canada,” produced 
a 


by the important interna- 
tional Organization for Bco- 
nomic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD). 

GREAT POTENTIAL 

Canada is a member-nation 
of OECD and a distinguished 
team from the directorate of 
scientific affairs of the organ- 
ization spent a great deal of 
time in this country in order 
to carry out the study for the 
report. They point out that in 
the Second World War Can- 
ada by a concerted national 
effort welded her scientific 
capacity into an effective 
force for victory. And they 
add that her present much 
greater scientific potential is 
available and uncommitted. 
So we should define our na- 
tional goals as part of a 
broad plan fully to utilize this 
potential. They proceed to 
suggest ways and means of 
modifying Canadian  institu- 
tions and policies to this end. 

Dr. Gunning says that in 
the light of the report there 
are mounting pressures on 
Ottawa to spend more on sci- 
ence and technology for de- 
veloping Canadian industry. 
DUAL DRIVE 

He points out that the 
whole question has an impor- 
tant bearing on the problem 
of U.S. domination of Cana- 
dian industry. For many Ca- 
nadians, he says, this domi- 
nation seems to constitute a 
loss of national identity. So 
the underlying philosophy 
supplying motive power for 
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DR. HARRY GUNNING 


new policy is political, not 
just economic in nature. 

As more and more Canadi- 
ans become concerned about 
this question of domination, 
Dr. Gunning is sure stress on 
Canadianization of industry 
will be a feature of the drive 
to implement recommenda- 
tions of the ORCD team. 

So all these factors lead 
him to expect big national 
science programs to be 
fielded in the next few years, 
especially programs dealing 
with themes such as _ pollu- 
tion, utilization of resources, 
etc. 

GREAT POTENTIAL 

Dr. Gunning expects the U 
of A to be working on some 
of these subjects. An example 
of the sort of thing might be 
hydrocarbon upgrading, rele- 
vant to the oil sands. 

But these materials can 
only be developed if there is 
a lot of research going on in 
the area, warns Dr. Gunning. 

Alberta is going to be a 
real testing ground for many 
of these new programs, he 
argues. This is because the 
province possesses so many 
valuable resources. But the 
significance lies deeper than 
in the exploitation of the ob- 
vious abundances. 

Hydrocarbon resources are 
limited. They are not, for ex- 
ample, like timber, which can 
be regrown. Also, people in 
other places have similar re- 
sources and can compete for 
markets. So, says Dr. Gun- 
ning, in the long term such 
resources are an unhealthy 
basis for an economy. 


DEVELOP PEOPLE 


A more healthy basis is in- 
dustry that puts a high de- 
gree of manufacture into raw 
materials, especially if it in- 
volves great scientific or 
technological expertise. 


Edmonton is well placed in 
this respect because besides 
being close to the raw ma- 
terials it has the university, 
which is a rich reseryoir of 
talent and research potential. 
But the university’s potential 
is not yet being fully ex- 
ploited. This causes some 
frustration among university 
personnel, many of whom are 
asked to go all over the world 
to make their expertise ayail- 
able, but are not sufficiently 
used here in Alberta. 

In the department of chem- 
istry they are developing a 
lot of chemicals that look 
promising from the point of 
view of their antibiotic quali- 
ties. This is the sort of thing 
that could help form the base 
of a pharmaceutical industry. 


TEST FACILITY 


But one difficulty in estab- 
lishing such an industry is 
the need for a testing facility. 
Nowhere in Canada is there a 
suitable testing place for anti- 
biotics, for example, to dis- 
cover if there are any side 
effects. This is the most ex- 
pensive aspect of the whole 
operation. 

And it is not, continues Dr. 
Gunning, just a matter of 
testing simple antibiotics. 
One might want to test the 
chemical as, for example, a 
fungicide. These are of enor- 
mous importance. Some are 
used to treat toxic infections. 
Used in the U.S. in another 
form to kill nematodes (min- 
ute animals that feed on the 
root hairs of plants), they 
caused the yield of citrus 
crops to increase by a factor 
of 10. 

So the aim is to test for a 
broad spectrum of possibili- 
ties. And some of the results 
will of course be quite unfore- 
seen. 


LARGEST IN CANADA 


At present the U of A 
chemistry department, proba- 
bly the largest in Canada, 
produces about 50,000 new 
chemicals a year. About 400 
separate research programs 
are in progress simultane- 
ously, 

What Dr. Gunning envis- 
ages is that testing of the 
kind described could be car- 
ried out here in a new sepa- 
rate centre, in which the uni- 
versity could co-operate. Such 
a test centre would need to 
be staffed by trained techni- 
cians, but could make use of 
the university’s specialist sci- 
entists. 

Additional bonuses would 
accrue to the community 
from the further inter-action 
that would be bound to occur 
between the test centre and 
the university. All sorts of 
side benefits, new lines of 
thought and research, etc., 
would, he predicts, be thrown 
up, to be tested in turn. 
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Present plans call 
service early in 1970 


DAY OR NIGHT. 


Telephone your nearest AIR COMMONWEALTH office: 


OFFICE 


Hangar No. 9 
Industrial Airport 
P.O. Box 980 
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Last summer Interprovincial Pipe Line Com- 
pany began work on the two largest oil storage 
tanks in the area. In this shot of the interior, two 
men stand on what was to become part of the float- 


Huge storage tank 


. ing roof of this 290,000 barrel capacity tank. Now 
almost completed, the two tanks bring Interprovin- 
cial’s total city storage capacity to 2,551,000 barrels 
in 21 tanks. 


The results of the great 
drive on the science and in- 
dustry front following the 
OECD report may not show 
in major economic growth in 
the next five years or so. Dr. 
Gunning thinks it will be re- 
flected in that period more by 
a regrouping of resources and 
a reshaping and repowering 
of the relevant institutions 
and organizations. 


And he sees it as a three- 
way effort involving govern- 
ment (both federal and prov- 
incial), industry and the uni- 
versities. 

The ultimate results for Ca- 
nadian well-being and Cana- 
dian self-realization can be of 
profound and enduring signifi- 
cance. Dr, Gunning is opti- 
mistic that Canadians will 
rise to the exciting challenge. 
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BACM people: 


a special breed of builders. 


For the people at BACM Industries Limited, 
to build is not enough. They specialize in the 
field of industrial expansion. Their commit- 
ment is to the planning and development of 
long-range programs that will provide con- 
tinual improvement to communities, even 
cities, for many years to come. The BACM 
builders plan airports, townsites, factories 
and bridges, highways, shopping centres 
and hydro electric projects. Specialized 
talents are also employed in the manufac- 


ture of gypsum wallboard and prestressed 
concrete products, in the fields of building 
supplies and materials, home building, 
heavy construction, land and property de- 
velopment. BACM—helping shape a better 
world around you. 


BACM INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
EDMONTON OFFICE: 1422 OXFORD PLACE 


ALBERTA DIVISIONS: CONFORCE; ENGINEERED HOMES; 
LAND DIVISION; STANDARD-GENERAL CONSTRUCTION; 
TRUROC GYPSUM PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
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Outlook for wheat slum % | 
The recently-announced Australia, France and the lion bushels, including an income. In Saskatchewan 


sale to Russia of 75 million 
pushels of Canadian Wheat 
has caused an up-dating of 
the wheat outlook for Canada 
in 1970. 

The updating was done by 
the Economies Branch, Cana- 
da department of agriculture, 
following the annual agricul- 
tural outlook conference Noy. 


24-25. 

The updated outlook indi- 
cates no substantial change in 
the indicated acreage for the 
1970-71 crop year. The origi- 
nal outlook indicated that 
only 20 million acres of wheat 
should be planted to wheat. 
The outlook does not indicate 
in detail what farmers should 
do with the surplus 10 million 
acres. 

The economics branch pre- 
dicted there would be some- 
what higher world wheat ex- 
ports this year than last 
‘with relative stability in 

ices.” 

There would be no reduc- 
tion in stocks in the hands of 
major world exporters and 
“no sharp movement” in the 
world situation. 

SITUATION CRITICAL 

With 1.5 billion bushels of 
wheat available in Canada, 
“the wheat situation and out- 
look is critical.’ 

That’s according to Geof- 
frey Hiscocks, of the econom- 
jes branch, Canada depart- 
ment of agriculture, Ottawa. 

The 1969 crop is estimated 
at 685 million bushels and the 
1968 crop year ended with 850 
million bushels on hand — 
the highest ever. Of this sum, 
Jast year, 370 million bushels 
were on farms. In addition, 
much of the crop in northern 
Alberta was not harvested 
this year due to unfavorable 
weather conditions. 


1 residential or com- 


mercial real estate, 
we'll get closer to 
your price than you 
thought possible. 
Fast. 

...and ask about 
20/20 Foresight 
when you see us. 
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United States also have large 
carryovers, Mr. Hiscocks 
said. “Larger crops have 
been harvested in Asia, Bast- 
ern Europe and in Canada, 
with slightly smaller produc- 
tion elsewhere.’ World wheat 
production is lower than last 
year, but is significantly 
above the average of the last 
five years. 
EXPORTS DOWN 

“Canadian wheat exports to 


developed countries — the 
traditional markets of Brit- 
ain, Western Europe and 


Japan — have been declining 
So have wheat exports from 
other countries.” 

Mr. Hiscocks said the in- 
crease in the Japanese wheat 
market has not offset the im- 
port decline in other coun- 
tries. “This wheat import 
decline,’ the economist said, 
“is due to smaller bread con- 
sumption and larger domestic 
wheat production.” 

Developing countries are a 
relatively small market for 
Canada with some cash and 
some aid shipments. The 
Communist countries, how- 
ever, have been “‘very large 
buyers and are still impor- 
tant, but much smaller.” 
SALES STEADY 

Mr. Hiscocks said Canada 
exported about 300 million 
bushels of wheat and flour 
last year “and we will do 
about the same this year. A 
sale to the U.S.S.R. for ship- 
ment this year could raise 
this figure.” 

The economist said that 
about 150 million bushels of 
wheat would be used for food, 
feed and seed and total sales 
this year will reach 450 mil- 
lion bushels. 

“That leaves stocks next 
July 31 at a fantastic one bil- 
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We are proud to have been a part of these Northern communities for the past 
13 years. We are equally proud of the fact that wherever you live or do busi- 
ness in the Peace Block there is a McCoy man close at hand 


McCOY BROS. LTD. 


Corner 149 Street and 112 Avenue 
CALL US AT ANY OF OUR NORTHERN BRANCHES — WE WILL COME 


AND SEE YOU 


Fort St. John, B.C. 
785-6151 
Mile 48, Alaska Highway 


K WAS FABRICATED IN 
OUR DAWSON CREEK PLANT 


It not only represents the start of the Alaska Highway but an area of steady 
growth. We bose our Peace River Block operations out of this centre. Our main 
Northern plant is located at Mile One on the Alaska Highway 
other at Mile 48 in Fort St. John. We also have a resident salesman located 


extra 230 million on farms.” 
World price competition has 


n so severe that initial 
p s are now $1.50 per 
bushel basis No. 1 northern at 
the Lakehead So far this 


crop year, export prices have 
not been leaving much to add 
to a final payment. With the 


large supplies amongst ex- 
porters, this severe competi- 
tion wil! remain.” 
LITTLE HOPE 
Opportunities to increase 
world trade in wheat and 


flour or to increase Canadian 
exports “are few,” according 
to the CDA economist. “Im- 
porting countries, both devel- 


oped and Communist, are 
continuing to grow more 
through national price and 


production policies that favor 
their own farmers. Shipments 
to developing countries are 
limited by foreign exchange 
and aid commitments.” 

Mr. Hiscocks said that only 
400 million to “possibly 500 
million” bushels of wheat can 
be delivered from farms. 
“That is, about a five bushel 
quota.’ The economist said 
that the wheat area would 
have to be cut to “no more 
than 20 million aeres for each 
of the next two years. Even 
this level of acreage and pro- 
duction will only make a 
start on reducing the stocks.” 

Canadian foreign exchange 
was hit a body blow between 
1966 and 1968 when wheat ex- 
ports declined from $1.14 bil- 
lion in 1966 to $.742 million. 
Wheat accounted for 11.7 per 
cent of total exports in 1966 
to 54 per cent in 1968. This 
loss of $402 million in wheat 
exports reduced Canada’s 
gross national product by one 
per cent. 

The decline in wheat sales 
have hit the prairie economy 
hard, Dr. H. Bruce Huff, an 
economist and _ recognized 
world wheat authority, Uni- 
versity of Guelph, says. 

D 1960-64, it was esti- 
mated that wheat production 
accounted for 2.9 per cent of 
Manitoba's gross provincial 


this figure was 15.1 per cent 
and in Alberta 6.6 per cent 
STRONG DEPRESSANT 

Prof. Huff said that “any 
reduction in wheat produc- 
tion, particularly of the mag- 
nitude projected, cannot have 
but a strong depressant effect 
on these provinces’ econom- 
ies,"’ 

He suggests both the prov- 
incial and federal govern 
ments expand ‘“‘monetary and 
fiscal policies for this (the 
prairie) region.”’ 

‘Certain fiscal 
for selected regional growth 
have been introduced. It may 


be desirable for these mea- 
sures to be increased,”’ he 
says. 


In the current crop year — 
1969-70 — prodticers can ex- 
pect delivery quotas of less 
than five bushels, per speci- 
fied acre. This would allow 
the average prairie producer 
to deliver slightly more than 
15 bushels per seed acre. This 
leaves, probably, more than 
12 bushels per seeded acre on 
average prairie farms as an 
addition to carryover levels 

If the seeded wheat acre- 
age is cut to 20 million acres, 
during the next three years it 
is estimated that some 10 
million acres on the prairies 
must be diverted to some 
other use, Prof. Huff said. 


Oilseeds, feed grains and 
livestock production “are pos- 
sible alternatives.” 

The shift from wheat pro- 
duction into other enterprises 
is held up by climatic and 
soil conditions, capabilities 
and preferences of managers 
and availability of capital to 
make these productions 
changes possible. 


Prof. Huff said these poten- 
tial land shifts will result in a 
downward pressure on land 
prices continuing. He said 
that “off-farm employment 
will be relatively more at- 
tractive, if opportunities exist 
for off-farm migration.” 

This recent decline in farm 


BLEAK 


cash receipts due to small de- 
livery quotas has been so se- 
vere that many producers 
have been unable to meet ex- 
penditures such as taxes and 
mortgage payments. 

Capital resources such as 
land and machinery and 
money invested in capital re- 


sources are likely to be 
lower, Prof. Huff said. ‘‘As 
wheat sales decline, those 


capital assets which are fixed 
in wheat production will re- 
main, but with a decline in 
market value.”’ 

But capital resources able 
to move out of wheat produc- 
tion and even out of agricul- 
ture will have a high value, 
“Machinery for wheat pro- 
duction is quite specialized 
and will likely remain in use 
in the grains enterprise.” 
Sales of new machinery 
should fall ‘substantially in 
the shtrt-run.”” 


Egg prices may dip in 1970 


An oversupply of commer- 
cial eggs is predicted for 
Canada in 1970, particularly 
in Manitoba and Ontario 

Alberta's poultry commis- 
sioner, G. R. Milne, says that 
egg supplies in this province 
are geared for self-sufficiency 
through the marketing quotas 
set by the Alberta Egg and 
Fowl Marketing Board. How- 
ever, prices here are bound 
to be influenced by the price 
of eggs in the exporting prov- 
inces. 


If the predicted overproduc- 
tion materializes, producer 
prices, particularly in the 
first half of 1970, may decline 
to cost-of-production levels. 
However, this overproduction 
may be tempered by the high 
incidence of Marek’s disease 
in growing pullets which is 
prevalent in Eastern Canada 
and the U.S. Egg prices in 
the second half of 1970 will 
depend upon whether or not 
pullet placements are cut 
back during the first six 
months. 


NATIONAL BOARD 

Proponents of the National 
Egg Marketing Agency, 
which may become a reality 
in 1970, feel this organization 
would bring greater stability 
to the egg market across 
Canada, but Mr. Milne does 
not think its effects would be 
felt until 1971. 
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Alberta’s commercial egg 


production in 1969 will proba- 
bly total 40,375,000 dozen, Al- 
though this figure represents 
an increase of three per cent 
over the 39,189,000 produced 
in 1968, eggs were in some- 
what short supply. It is esti- 
mated that an average of 
6,000 dozen eggs were im- 
ported per week during 1969. 


The Alberta Egg and Fowl 
Marketing Board, which 
came into being last year, 
was successful in bringing 
some stability to the market, 
according to Mr. Milne. Its 
main problem, he says, was 
pressure from Manitoba 
where a record, uncontrolled 
expansion took place. He re- 
ports that the Alberta board 
recently issued increased quo- 
tas to existing and new prod- 
ucers to cover this year’s esi- 
mated deficiency of 6,000 
dozen eggs per week. 

Prices to Alberta broiler 


growers are expected to be 


lower in 1970 than last year 
because of competition from 
other areas of Canada. The 
probability of lower feed 
costs, however, should enable 
efficient growers to obtain a 
reasonable return on their in- 
vestment. 


The Alberta Broiler Grow- 
ers’ Marketing Board esti- 
mates broiler sales of 
33,000,000 to 34,000,000 pounds 
in 1970 with a projected 
50,000,000 pounds by 1975. 
Sales are expected to be in 
excess of 70,000,000 pounds by 
1980 and the number of grow- 
ers will probably have in- 
creased from 111 to about 
198. 


Last year’s broiler chicken 
sales in Alberta, says Mr. 
Milne, should _ exceed 
31,000,000 pounds, represent- 
ing an increase of 15 per cent 
over 1968. 
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ATTRACTIVE, ELEGANT, YET ECONOMI- 
CAL. MILLER’S INTERIOR DESIGN EXPERTS 
CAN ADD A “NEW LOOK” OF PRESTIGE 
AND FUNCTIONAL CONVENIENCE TO 
YOUR OFFICE, RECEPTION OR LOUNGE 


WINTER 


... reflects mood of many farmers these days 


There are three ‘major 
priority areas” that require 
review of current government 
policies. These are measure 
to: 

(1) Control wheat produc- 
tion. 

(2) 
comes. 

(3) Increase export sales. 


To overcome some of these 
problems, Prof. Huff sug- 
gests: 

(1) Basing quotas on vol- 
ume of production rather 
than on acreage. 

(2) Making it possible for 
producers to buy and sell 
quotas. 


Improve producer in- 


SCENE DOWN 


ON 


(3) Establishing separate 
quotas for feed grains. 

(4) The producer should be 
told before planting the mini- 


THE FARM 


mum percentage of his quota 
he will be able to deliver to 
the wheat board during the 
coming season. 
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Completely Weatherproof Oil Rigs for 
Northern Work. They are being used 
at the present time in the Arctic 
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From executive desks to lounges, MILLER’S have 
quality furnishings tailored to fit your individual re- 
quirements. We will conduct a complete survey of 
your office operations, make a design layout and re- 
commend an attractive decor, ranging all the way 
from the color scheme to the blending of draperies, 
carpets and other decorative features. 
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Edmonton has one of the 
biggest packing operations in 
jNorth America and is a pre- 
emier cattle and hog producer. 
a 10 give you an idea, the 
epacking industry alone em- 
mgloys about 3,000 people, 
ome 2,500 men and 500 wom- 
en, Salaries and wages were 
over $20,000,000, and costs of 
materials and supplies were 

over $150,000,000 in 1969. 

Edmonton’s 11 packing 
fuel and electricity 
bills were around $610,000. 

The 11 plants range from 
“A” to “V". That is, Alsask 
Processors, to Victoria Fancy 
Sausage. 

Others are Canada Packers 
Ltd., Burns Foods Ltd., Capi- 
tal Packers Ltd., Central Al- 
berta Meat Co. Ltd., Edmon- 
ton Rendering Co. Ltd., 
Gajner, Chester D., Gainers 
Limited, Ouellette Packers 
Ltd. and Swift Canadian Co. 
Lid. . 
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. .. industry is one of city’s major employers 


The $193,600,000 total value 
of processed meat is more 
impressive when you realize 
that each dollar is believed 
by economists to turn over 
three or four times in added 
business to Edmonton. 

Edmonton’s meat process- 
ing industry got a further 
thrust last month when the F. 
G. Bradley Co. Ltd. came to 
town, dragging a husky $1.5 
specialty steak processing 
business with them. 

The firm, which located in 
Toronto, plans to move to Ed- 
monton to be closer to its 
source of supply — beef. 
There will be a $250,000 a 
year payroll and jobs for 25 
“important people,” accord- 
ing to Ken Woodward, 27, 
western regional manager 
who himself is a professional 
butcher. 

The Bradley company move 
also will have ramifications 
for Northern Alberta’s feedlot 


industry and for luxury hotels 
all over the West. Emphasis 
will be placed on heavier, 
feedlot fed cattle, according to 
Mr. Woodward. In addition, 
the company will be paying 
skilled butchers $150 a week 
plus over-time to take the 
bones out of the prime car- 
casses, trim excess fat and 
age the steaks for luxury ho- 
tels in vacuum-packed plastic 


ags. 
CUT COSTS 

Alberta’s hotelmen also will 
get a boost since the move of 
the Bradley firm from To- 
ronto to Edmonton will save 
a 4,000 mile rail bill on the 
prime” beef.” Previously, the 
Bradley firm took beef from 
Montreal slaughterhouses or 
did their own slaughtering in 
Toronto, then shipped steaks 
out to the luxury hotels in the 
West. 

The firm ships Alberta beef 
to resort areas in the United 


More cattle on feed in ’70 


There will be more cattle 
on feed in Canada in 1970 
than last year according to 
Dr. R. G. Marshall. 

Dr. Marshal, livestock mar- 
keting economist, University 
of Guelph, says there has 
been a decline in calf slaugh- 
ter and exports of feeder cat- 
tle to the U.S. are down. This 
increase in feeder cattle in- 
ventory outweighs the decline 
in beef cattle inventories over 
past years. In addition, the 
hold back of heifers has ex- 
ceeded requirements of the 
breeding herd. 

Dr. Marshall concludes 
enough cattle will be coming 
from Canadian feedlots to 
keep prices close to the pre- 
sent export price for much of 
the year. 

PRICES HIGHER 

He noted that feeder cattle 
prices in Canada have been 
$4 to $6 higher than prices a 
year ago. These price in- 
creases may continue through 
the early months of 1970 be- 
cause “of the competition 
which prevails for the availa- 
ble supply of feeder cattle.” 

Most of the country’s in- 
creased placements of cattle 
on feed has occurred in West- 
ern Canada. 

“Bastern feeders are reach- 
ing into local supplies to a 
greater extent as indicated by 
a small decline in calf 
slaughter.” There would “ap- 
pear to be fewer cattle on 
feed in Eastern Canada.” 
LESS PROFIT 

Dr., Marshall said profit 
margins will probably be nar- 
rower than in 1969. 

“This is based on the con- 
clusion that United States fed 
cattle prices will be about the 
Canadian export equivalent 
and will not show much im- 
provement over average 
prices the past year.’’ Fur- 
ther, U.S. cattle prices have 
been $4-$6 or more above a 
year ago levels. 

“At this time, however, it 
is difficult to visualize fed 
cattle prices in Canada in 
(1970) averaging out any 
higher than in the year just 
past nor does it appear that 
feeder cattle prices will re- 
turn to year ago levels.” 

Dr, Marshall also said that 
“feedlot returns in the com- 
ing year could also be below 
the level that cattle feeders 
have experienced in most re- 
cent years.” In facet, Cana- 
dian margins will likely be 
lower than American. 

“In Western Canada, a 
partly compensating factor 
for many cattle feeders is ac- 
cess to distress grain with 
dismal alternative marketing 
opportunities.” In both East- 
ern and Western Canada, the 
high cost of borrowing will 
cut deeply into cattle returns. 
Farmers who have not made 


wise decisions when starting 
feedlot operations could go 
broke. 

The livestock economist 
said that “price changes in 
the past few months have 
tended to shift relative re- 
turns within the beef industry 
in favor of the cow-calf sector 
of the industry.” The forces 
within the feeder movement 
have made it more competi- 
tive in recent months and this 
“is not likely to diminish’ as 
cattlemen move into 1970. 
“Higher feeder cattle prices 
will undoubtedly stimulate in- 
terest in feeder cattle produc- 
jon.” 

Higher cattle prices may 
well stimulate producers to 
sell animals at heavier rather 
than lighter weights. “The 
decline in calf slaughter over 
past months indicates that 
this alternative has been at- 
tractive to producers in both 


Western and Eastern Can- 
ada.” 

However, the indicated in- 
crease of 13 to 14 per cent (or 
150,000) in choice and good 
western cattle will make only 
a small dent in the western 
grain surplus. “It would re- 
quire something less than 15 
Eton bushels of barley,” he 
said. ‘ 


States, the Caribbean area 
and Switzerland. There is an 
outside chance the firm will 
try to wedge its way into the 
Japanese market, helped by 
city and federal agencies. 

The Bradley company even- 
tually will build its own plant, 
likely in two years, and will 
hopefully be churning out $8 
millions worth of prime beef 
cuts in five years. The for- 
mer Toronto firm right now 
is operating on the leased 
premises of the Redi-Food 
and Freezer company on 
Whyte Avenue on 106th 
Street. 

The firm’s operations, of 
course, will put pressure on 
Edmonton’s packing houses 
to supply the loin and rib of 
choice carcasses. This de- 
mand will back up to the 
farmer who will have a mar- 
ket for heavier, better beef. 
And the combined pay packet 
of the Bradley company, the 
beef packers, the feedlot op- 
erators and the luxury hotels 
will in turn mean much more 
business in Edmonton. ry 

A supplement to Edmon- 
ton’s beef business was the 
Jan. 17 opening of Burns 
Foods Limited $500,000 feed 
plant here. The highly-auto- 
mated plant will add little 
immediately to wages since it 
will take only three men on 
an eight-hour shift to turn out 
25,000 tons of feed. 

The president of Burns, A. 
J. E. (Art) Childs, of Cal- 
gary, said the plant “repre- 
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City major meat packing centre 


sents an important addition to 
our feed manufacturing ca- 
pacity.’ The plant “‘under- 
lines our faith in Alberta’s 
livestock industry.” 

The Burns company — eco- 
nomically on the ropes sev- 
eral years ago — has come 
bouncing back with a 
$4,000,000 investment planned 
for 1970. The firm also made 
a $4,000,000 investment in 
1969. 

What the new feed plant 
will mean is possibly cheaper 
and hopefully better feed for 
northern Alberta stockmen. 
This will mean higher net re- 
turns for stockmen, which 
should encourage more beef 
production. There will be, 
then, more beef to process by 
Edmonton plants. 

This will, of course, back 
up into Edmonton’s business 
community in the form of 
new suits and dresses for 
farm and agri-business peo- 
ple, a trip to the Citadel and 
maybe a week in town during 
Klondike Days. Hotels, res- 
taurants and other service in- 


dustries have got to benefit. 


Swine outlook good to mid-year 


Although the short-term out- 
look is favorable for swine 
there could be over-production 
and depressed prices ‘‘start- 
ing about the middle of 1970” 
and continuing into 1971. 

According to Art Reddon, 
swine specialist, Alberta de- 
partment of agriculture: 

“There is no doubt that cur- 
rently from a_ short-term 
point of view, hog production 
is an attractive proposition. 
The surplus grain situation 
coupled with a demand mar- 
ket has created the present 
favorable conditions. How- 
ever, this situation could 
change rapidly if too many 
farmers decided to raise 
hogs.” 

In 1969 in Canada 47,000 
more sows than in 1968 were 
held back from slaughter with 
one third in Alberta. In addi- 
tion, there were 9,500 fewer 
Stags slaughtered in 1969 than 
1968. 


If an average of 10 to 12 


pigs is marketed per sow held 
back, this means an increase 
of about 500,000 pigs ‘from 
this source alone,’ Mr. Red- 
don said. 

The holding back from 
slaughter of these sows and 
boars could lead to over- 
production in the future and a 
Sharp decrease in swine 
prices. 

Production is not affected 
any large extent by large 
producers, the Alberta swine 
specialist said. It is more af- 
fected by “slight adjustments 
in production” by many small 
producers, 

In 1966, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reported 
that about 154,000 Canadian 
farmers had pigs. About 28,- 
000 of there were in Alberta. 
But in all Canada, only 560 
farmers were large producers 
—sending 1,000 pigs or more 
to market. The 1966 figures 
show 104 big producers in Al- 
berta. 


“If each farm increased its 
output by 10 pigs—that’s two- 
thirds of one sow’s offspring 
in a year—the over-all pork 
supply in Canada could in- 
crease 20 per cent,” Mr. Red- 
don said. 


Mr. Reddon said the in- 
crease might not be as high 
as visualized because fewer 
Canadian farms are raising 
pigs. 

In addition, greater produc- 
tion of pigs might be partially 
absorbed by the United 
States. A strong future mar- 
ket for pigs is reported there. 
Besides, Mr. Reddon said, a 
market for Alberta pigs might 
be developed in the northwest 
and western United States 
and Japan. 


Turning to the short-term 
hog outlook, hogs are up six 
per cent on farms with ‘“vir- 
tually all the increase in 
Western Canada.” 
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: | Barley 


future 


‘uncertain’ 


The outlook for feed grains 
in the current year is rela- 
tively better than the wheat 
outlook. 

Perhaps the biggest ques- 
tion mark is barley, which 
could run into competition 
from low-quality wheat as 
feed. Government experts 
have issued well-hedged 
suggestions that there will be 
a higher demand for feed 
grains, but anticipated in- 
creases in production will 
probably more than cover the 
requirements. 

LEVELLED OFF 

International trade in feed 
grains in the last two or 
three years prior to 1969-70 
Jevelled off at about 44 mil- 
lion tons. 

This was largely because so 
much wheat had been used as 
a feed grain, primarily in 
Western Europe, according to 
J. S. Carmichael, economics 
branch, Canada department 
of agriculture, Ottawa. Feed 

ains in Western Europe, he 
said, declined by 3.5 million 
tons in 1968-69. 

Japan, the pregls's lene 

_jmporting country, too! 
4 cent of its barley from 
and Australia in 1968- 
69. But the year before, 84 
cent had come from the 
United States and Canada. 

With increased supplies, 
prices of barley and oats on 
world markets, fell during 

” 4968-69, Mr. Carmichael said. 


PRODUCTION UP 


Production of barl 
and corn in Canada 


, oats 
crop 


oats occurred in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta with a 
increase over 1968-69 of 


! barley production. 

With barley stocks in Can- 
‘ada of 7.1 million tons to 
start the year, available feed 
grain lies are 26.5 million 
tons. With slightly more live- 
stock and per 
livestock unit, feed grain con- 
sumption by livestock in 
1969-70 is forecast at 16.5 mil- 
lion tons, up nearly five per 
cent from 1968-69. 

HIGHER CONSUMPTION 
“Forecasting a further in- 
crease in the number of grain 
consuming animal units from 
WW million to 18 million in 
, total feed grain con- 
should be up to 17.8 
tons,” Mr. Carmi- 


} chael said. 
“The in 1971-72 


oi 

_ year's low levels.” 

Mr. Parc perl a4 that 
exports of barley which con- 
stitute about all feed grain 


are expected to reach 

in crop year 

than in recent years. 
Ugulte lor: “While exports will 
. “While i 

be this year, it is 
doubtful whether they be 


high in 1970-71 or 1971-72.” 

IG CARRY-OVER 

“At the end of next July, 
We appear headed for carry- 
‘Over of about 9.2 million tons, 
almost 30 cent higher 


than in July 31, 1969." This is 
double the carry-over of July 
31,1968. 


“The situation for 1970-71 
can be summed up simply: 
we might use 1.4 million tons 
more of feed grains than in 
1969-70, but the same acreage 
as this year would likely pro- 
duce 2.1 million more tons 
than used in 1969-70. Further- 
more, the chances of equal 
exports in 1970-71 seem re- 
mote. 

“Among the feed grains, 
oats has been declining and 
barley and corn advanced re- 
latively in feed grain utiliza- 
tion.” Corn is steadily being 
grown more and more in On- 
tario and Quebec and likely 
will continue to be used more 
and more. 

CUT PROUCTION 

“Tt would appear,’ Mr. 
Carmichael said, ‘‘that some 
reduction from current levels 
of oats from 7.7 to 6.5 million 
acres would provide sufficient 
supplies for 1970-71 and 1971- 
72. With barley, an acreage 
reduced from 9.5 million 
acres would be sufficient for 
1970-71, but prospects for 
1971-72 indicate an acreage 
might rise to 10 million.” 

Mr. Carmichael said that 
“the ability to produce feed 
grains in Canada at prices 
competitive with U.S. corn is 
essential for the expansion of 
feed grain exports.” It is also 
essential for the further 
growth of the Canadian Live- 
stock industry, especially for 
export. 

BEST DECISION 

Discussing the outlook for 
feed grains, W. J. Craddock, 
economist at the University 
of Manitoba, said that given 
other alternatives, an ex- 
panded acreage of feed grain 
may be the best decision at 
this time. “Except for per- 
haps small increases in for- 
age acreage, all the Jand 
used in grain production in 
1969 will be available and 
used in 1970,” Prof. Craddock 
said. 

Despite large inventories, 
he said much wheat will be 
seeded this year. But if 20 
million acres of wheat is 
seeded, as seems likely, and 
crops similiar to 1961 were to 
occur, the wheat inventory 
would still be over 400 million 
bushels. “This would be some 
220 million bushels greater 
than is defined as a normal 
inventory by the Temporary 
Reserves Act. 

“Hence, it would appear 
that even if extremely favora- 
ble wheat markets develop 
over the next year and a 
half, and even if very poor 
growing conditions are exper- 
ienced, 20 million acres of 
wheat in 1970-71 would be 
more than adequate to main- 
tain inventories at a reasona- 
ble level. 


HUGE SURPLUS 
“On the other am if 
exports are million 
in each of 20 and 


1970-71, and if the average 
yields of the past decade are 
realized, 20 million acres of 
wheat could leave us with 
wheat stocks of one billion 
bushels at the close of the 
1970-71 crop year. 

“A reduction of five million 
acres seeded to wheat would 
necessitate increases in either 
y grains, sum- 
merfallow or a combination 
of all these. It is highly un- 
likely that summerfallow will 
take up much of this slack.”’ 

If 19.4 million acres of 
wheat are seeded and 32.1 
million summerfallowed, the 
prairies acreage of feed 
grains or oilseeds must ab- 
sorb about 1.7 million more 
acres. 
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and are planning 
progress. 
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years they now have a staff of 15. Hotel 
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SYMBOL OF ABUNDANCE 


Pet ear emer TERE eect -- 


+ + . is cause of deep concern 


The 1969 outlook indicates 
that flaxseed should decline 
over 400,000 acres next year 
while the rapeseed acreage 
could remain the same as in 
1969-70. The acreages of oats, 
rye and the minor crops are 
estimated at Jevels near their 
1969-70 acreage. 


BOOST BARLEY 


The net effect is that barley 
acreage in the prairies must 
increase by 2.7 million acres 
to 11.7 million acres in 1970- 
71. 
On the basis of the average 
yields of the past decade 
these acreages would produce 
20.3 million tons of feed grain 
in 1970-71. The outlook sug- 
gests that domestic livestock 
feed grain demands will in- 
crease to about 15.3 million 


trial and seed requirements 
at about two million tons. If 
domestic demands were no 
greater than the above esti- 
mates, then feed grain ex- 
ports would have to be 
greater than three million 
tons (the equivalent of 125 
million bushels of barley) to 
prevent seed grain stocks 
from accumulating. 


BIG VARIATION 

“To summarize, with feed 
grain acreage about equal to 
that of last year, except for 
2.7 million acres more barley 
in the prairies, total feed 
grain could vary between 13 
million and 22.6 million tons, 
depending on whether very 
poor or very favorable grow- 
ing conditions were to mater- 
ialize. 

“With feed grain demands 
equal to 18 to 19 million tons 


depending on the level of feed 
grain exports, imports and 
domestic use, stocks could 
either decrease five to six 
million tons or increase three 
to four million tons over 
1969-70 year end levels de- 
pending on whether very poor 
or very favorable growing 
conditions were to materialize. 

“In the event that growing 
conditions were adverse and 
there were strong export de- 
mands, Canada’s feed grain 
Supplies could diminish consi- 
derably, Projected year-end 
stocks are only about 60 per 
cent of annual feed grain dis- 
position. With average yields, 
a two to three million acre 
increase in feed grains could 
result in a further build up of 
stocks unless exports were 
expanded to near 100 million 
bushels per year.” 
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Stores may soon sell ‘meat’ 
made from Alberta rapeseed 


Lunch meats for economy- 
minded people — made from 
rapeseed grown in Alberta — 
will not likely be manufac- 
tured in 1970. 

But there is a good -possibil- 
ity this will come to pass in 
the next five years. 

And western oilseeds may 
become a source of food- 
grade protein if research at 
the University of Saskatche- 
wan is a success. 

A new cash crop for west- 
ern Canadians — field peas 
— is also looming on the hori- 
zon. These peas could be fed 
as a protein supplement to 
pigs which in turn could be 
sold to Japan and the north- 
west United States. 

All kinds of new crops are 
looming on the horizon, 
thanks to research at the 
three prairie universities and 
the research stations of the 


Canada department of agri- 
culture. 

Take soybeans for lunch 
meat. Two Alberta food scien- 
tists, Dr. Harold Jackson, as- 
sociate professor of food 
science, U of A, and David 
Schroder, a graduate student, 
made a cheap lunch meat 
from soybeans. Mr. Schroder 
has gone to the United States, 
but Dr. Jackson is busy trying 
to duplicate the feat using 
rapeseed. 

The cheap lunch meat — 
which could cost 25 to 30 
cents in retail stores — might 
well provide a cheap source 
of protein for poorer Cana- 
dian families. Perhaps it 
could be exported to other 
countries, especially where 
Incomes are low and protein 
intake is low too. 

This University of Alberta 
discovery will likely mean a 
larger rapeseed acreage here 


Calgary sorting yard 


costs CP $14. million 


CP Rail is building a 
$14,000,000 freight car sorting 
yard in Calgary to handle 
growing freight transportation 
needs. 

The system will be con- 
trolled by a digital computer, 
aided by giant retarders, 
electronic scales, centralized 
traffic control, radar, radio 
and television. 

The yard is to be opera- 
tional in 1971. It will be 
capable of processing 3,000 
cars a day which is double 
the present capacity. 

Studies indicate the railway 
will be handling 80 per cent 
more freight cars in and out 
of Calgary by 1980. This rep- 
resents an increase equal to 
13,000 new revenue freight 
cars per year, each year. 

Most dramatic growth is 


tons next year, with indus- 


The familiar CN symbol gets around. You see it 
on freight cars of many kinds carrying many com- 
modities—gondola cars with coal, covered hoppers 
with fertilizer, green door box cars assigned to 
lumber movement, bulkhead flats carrying plywood 
and plasterboard. It is on the bright red. express 
trucks that pick up packaged freight and deliver it 
to the door, and on the containers of increasing 
importance in intermodal transportation. It is on 
Passenger cars—transporting across the continent 
people on business or holiday-bent, and on rail 
diesel units in short haul inter-community passenger 


transportation. 


The CN symbol is seen on both the Pacific and 


Atlantic Coasts—the Alaska cruise ship, S.S. Prince 
George, is the pride of the Pacific Coast, and vessels 
of CN marine services link Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland with the mainland. We also 
Operate a brand new, modern highway coach 
sefvice in Newfoundland. 

But CN does much more than move products 
and people. CN is also in the telecommunications 
business with a computer system which switches 
90,000 messages a day, and provides telephone 
service in northern British Columbia, the Yukon, 
Arctic Islands and in most of Newfoundland. 

CN owns swinging hotels from Vancouver on 
the west coast to St. John’s on the east coast. 
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expected in bulk commodities 
suited to unit train operations 
and the yard has been de- 
signed for these trains as 
well as regular freight trains. 

The yard will be able to 
hold 5,000 freight cars at a 
time. 


when Dr. Jackson perfects 
the process. Apart from any- 
thing else, the discovery 
should make a new industry 
for Alberta. 

An Alberta farm boy, Dr. 
J. M. (Milt) Bell has found at 
the University of Saskatche- 
wan that field peas of cull 
quality make an effective and 
profitable replacement for 
fishmeal and soybean meal. 
All are protein sources for 
grain-fed pigs, but the last 
two are imported and the 
field peas canbe home 
grown. 

_A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Dr. Bell has 
won international acclaim as 
an animal nutritionist. He 
said that production factors 
will determine whether peas 
will ever be used in signifi- 
cant quantities as a protein 
supplement. Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan alone could pro- 
duce over two million bushels 
of peas just to feed present 
Pig populations. 

NEW PROTEIN SOURCE 


Rapeseed, sunflower and 
flax — all crops that are 
frown or could be grown in 
Alberta — might someday 
provide protein for humans, 

There are blocks in front of 
turning rapeseed and flax 
into human protein food, how- 
ever. These crops contain 
high fibre contents and even 
some toxie contents so fur- 
ther refining will be required 
to produce a palatable and 
attractive food. 


For airline, steamship, tours make reservations with 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


CORONA HOTEL BLDG. 
10645 - Jasper Ave. 


CAMPUS TOWER BLDG, 
87 Ave. and 112 St. 


Canadian National’s urban development group 


is constantly helping in transforming of outmoded 
downtown ateas into lively city centres; Edmonton 
is one prime example but there are other examples 
in such urban centres as Saskatoon, Montreal and 
Moncton. CN’s industrial development and plant 
location services are designed to facilitate new re- 
source and industrial developments and assist in- 
dustrialists in finding the right location for new 
industrial projects. 


A transportation and communications organiza- 


tion with many facets but with one thing in common 
—one aim: to help Canada grow and Canadians to 
go places, 


Canadian National 
does much more 
than it's famous for. 
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Beef 


future 


bright 


Pipe sales likely 
to pass $1 billion 


In excess of $1,000,000,000 
worth of large diameter steel 
pipe will probably be buried 
in the northwest corner of 
this continent during the 
1970s. 


could be built from Prudhoe 
Bay to Valdez on the south- 
ern coast of Alaska. 

Gas reserves already lo- 
cated in the Yukon are ex- 


The same inarket for Pe ae ides an pected to feed. Ameriean mar- 
wim itand stocker. Bleats quire that amount of pipe are kets. This will involve either 
: b or ep aE already being considered and extending the West Coast 


year, but the future ‘by 1973- 
74 Tooks, bright, says B. R. 
Triseott. 

It the past three to four 
years, a considerable amount 
of female cattle have been 
slaughtered, the managing 
director of Western Stock- 
yards Ltd., Edmonton, says. 


exploration in the North is 
only getting into high 
gear. 

Barring any major shift in 
United States’ policy for sat- 
isfying its markets, th is 
amount of steel will likely be 
required for the transporta- 
tion of oil and natural gas 
alone. 


FAR SHORT 


now 


Transmission Company Lim- 
ited or making a connection 
with the Alberta Gas Trunk 
Line Ltd. 

Oil and gas discoveries on 
the Arctic Islands will also 
require some pipeline work 
which might even involve 


lines running under the Arctic 
Ocean. 


Mr. Triscott said there is a aun peng eae in ; - mers ay in periods of in- 
. at- rge sc - rn difficulty should 
moye to build up feeder ¢ EDMONTON PUBLIC LIVESTOCK YARDS. lion ooliaes would fall far DR. HU HARRIES oi oe Ae ; 


tle, especially by the smaller 
operators using grain. Cattle 
are the only cash crop of any 
significance that Alberta 
farmers have. 
FUTURE BRIGHT 

Henry Winkler, manager of 
the Alberta Livestock Co-op- 
erative, Edmonton, said he 


Edmonton's livestock indus- 
try operation is the biggest in 
the grain and cattle empire 
of the Canadian West. 


... this is where the cattle prices are set 


City livestock industry booming 


West's wheat crisis, accord- 
ing to John Pankratz, who re- 
cently resigned as head of the 
economics division of the Al- 


pounds of beef per capita.” 
That was in the so-called 
“roaring twenties,” — the pe- 
riod of ‘boob-boob-adoo."* In 


and families don’t like doing 
that anymore. But the res- 
taurant trade wants bigger 
carcasses and “it appears 


short of construction require- 
ments. Cascade Pipe Line 
Ltd., a Canadian Pacific sub- 
sidiary, by 1972 plans to start 
a $200,000,000 line to move 
coal from the East Kootenay 
area to the Roberts Bank 
deepsea port. 

The fantastic potential 
could greatly expand an Al- 
berta steel industry. The 


gotiating with the Fuji Steel 
and Iron Co: Ltd., of Tokyo. 

“We hold the leadership in 
pipe manufacturing and are 
not about to lose it now,” Dr. 
Harries said. “We will be 
meeting with the Japanese in 
early February.” 

Dr. Harries said that proba- 
bly in excess of $1,000,000,000 


be of paramount importance 
in establishing a continental 
policy for a supply of crude 
oil and natural gas,” says 
Dick Meeres, vice-president 
of Banister Construction 
(1963) Ltd. 

“The safety and ease of 
maintaining and repairing a 
pipeline compared to trans- 
portation by tankers could,’ 
therefore, be a major consid- 


could see “nothing, but good’” 3 imated berta department of agricul- the equallyexhuberant 19203 there will be a greater de- Steel Company of Canada orth of could be m ipelin: 

: ; nt teel a ar- eration in support of pipeline 
for ‘northern Alberta’s live- aie - pasties see ture. . . . “the consumption is 89 mand for the large carcasses Limited began the production _eted in ¢ Breas in the facilities aniesa Caniity to 
stock industry. He based his fronton public stockyards and DOWN 3 PER CENT pounds per person. It is esti. (from this source) in the fu- of 42-inch submerged arc- next decade. supply future markets both in — 


conclusions on three factors: 
(4) “Our people can feed 
liveStock as cheaply as any- 


direct to packing plants was 
$193,600,000 up 6 per cent 
over 1968 — a record high. 


Total Canadian cattle 
slaughterings fell three per 
cent in 1969 because of this. 


mated that by 1980, consump- 
tion will reach 100 pounds per 
person per year.” 

A 


ture.”” 
GOOD EATING 
Young beef, dark meat and 


welded steel line pipe in 1969. 
Expansion of this facility or 

a new plant in Alberta might 

be part of Stelco’s plans. R. 


“We sold about $40,000,000 
worth of pipe alone last 
year,”’ he said. “There is no 


Canada and in the U.S.A.” 
In the immediate future, 
the American and Canadian 


% The estimated value of live- tendency to keep the cows at recent study by the steaks from bulls should not  Fracdonald, head of Stel. duestion that these lines will governments must decide ifa 

One ? bund stock that passed through the home, Mr. Pankratz said. The ai Sek i ag of be overlooked by the house- Sesto hate: says pepe ive ly @ toaeen ine ce We tee ae { 
(3) There is an abundance Tamonton stockyards was decrease of cows slaughtered agricu se shows 1 same wife, packer or meat market careful consideration is being berta’ tosNotth’ Bit Hg ¥ 
of cheap feed. also a high — $79.4 million, was 5.7 per cent in the West, St0ry- en people get manager. Research has NORTH LINE ranch, Minn. 


40 3) Human population is ex- 


up 16.3 per cent and also a 


but up 1.8 per cent in the 


richer, they eat more beef, 


This ‘study shows that the 


shown that these meats make 


given to a number of alterna- 
tives. Plams may be an- 


People in the pipeline in- 


is feasible. This would include 
several hundred miles of new 


g faster than the live- record high, East. consumption ol heat Shaaere tender and economical eating, pounced by March. dustry say a natural gas pipe pipe and additions to the Al 
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from beef from the central 
states.” The U.S. price keeps 
Catadian prices in line. They 
are currently in Canada 
about $32 per hundredweight. 
“We're tied to the U.S. beef 
e omy. ” 
TAKES TIME 
M sonal opinion,’ Mr. 
i as Paid, “is that central 
) northern Alberta is one 


oe the biggest cattle produc- Stock ¢ alves showed the said, “Canadians ate 58 are eaten over several ¢ L) a 

ing markets in Canada.” He greatest price increases at $7_ “Os ior a. : ‘SER’ 1a 
Ah to $9 per hundredweight its AU i IN VICE aay 
above 1968, ite eRe! ee ae te 


ginnin| in “1973-74, in 
‘ ‘Escene (there will be) 
h more cattle grown in 
e a and northern Al- 


mr. " Triscott admitted that 
production will bring 
a es down. But it might be 
pagsible do do as well, in- 


ome-wise, if growers are cows and more bulls at home ; | Office and Headquarters Edmonton Public Stockyards ’ 
faffly efficient in production to build up herds. This is the H.-H. Bridgewater Len Friesen Jim Bridgewater P.O. Box 1240—Phone 476-1213, Res. Phone 479-3010 EDMONTON STOCKYARDS 
a have access to cheap way more and more mixed Res, 289-2042 Res. 249-4044 j hy : Hans Boness — Camrose 672-4183 . 


grin. 


talled 22,933, down 7.8 — per 
cent below last year. ie 
PRICES UP 

Average per huldeedivelght 
prices on all classes and 
grades were up sharply from 
1968. All slaughter classes 
sold at $2 to $3 per hundred- 
weight above 1969 levels. 
Feeder cattle sold $4 to $5 
per hundredweight higher. 


The Edmonton Stockyard i is | 
second only to Toronto, in 


Canada, a city with at ‘Teast 
five times the population. But 
this should not be surprising 
as Alberta produces a major 
share of red meats of Canada 

And the beef production 
business is going to set big- 
ger and better than ever. 

This is because Western Ca- 
nadian farmers are keeping 


farmers are responding to the 


All studies show that North 
‘Americans like beef, that’s 
il. Mr. Pankratz said that 


since the 1920s, per capit ay”: Mr. 


consumption of beef has eet 
increasing. That’s because 
everyone on this continent 
has more cash in their pock- 
ets. Frequently, they spend it 


on a steak. 
“In 1926,” Mr. Pankratz 
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disposable income, In other 


‘weights, the 


is that the 550 dpoaud to so 
pound carcass cuts 
roasts ae eg of suit: 
He for 


or Fat Cattle 


aot graded ‘‘A”. 


combe research station. 


- The Lacombe geneticist 


said that youghtful beef is 


should be 
And bulls tend 
to be more juicy and tender 
i steers or cows, he says, 
jased on research. — 


tender beef and 


For the Livestoc 


EDMONTON $ 


his company could very well 
undergo an expansion worth 
from $10,000,000 to $60,000,- 


Canadian Phoenix is a sub- 
sidiary of the Thyssen Group 
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of Germany. It has been ne- 


ley to Edmonton is almost 


The Trans-Alaskan Pipeline 
System, of some 800 miles, 
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P.O. Box 1240, Edmonton 
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Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 


meet the demand 


extensive expansion 
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from 
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LIVESTOCK COMMISSION AGENTS 


WHERE SALESMANSHIP 
PAYS 
DIVIDENDS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE TO LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS AND BUYERS ALIKE 


We buy and sell 


For Highest Prices, 
Courteous 
and Personalized Service 
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Full market yalues at all times, quick returns 


WEILLER & WILLIAMS 
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Changing oil, gas patterns 
in prospect for new decade 


The 1970s will be a decade 
of changing oil and gas sup- 
ply patterns, air pollution 
controls and greatly ex- 
panded use of hydrocarbons 
for petrochemical production. 

And oil policy in Alberta 
will have to be harmonized 

ith developments throughout 
the rest of the world. 


OOD POTENTIAL 

The recently announced oil 
discovery of Imperial Oil En- 
terprises Ltd. on a peninsula 
miles northeast of Tuktoy- 
ktuk east of the Mackenzie 
‘iver Delta, may be an indi- 


The oil sands are finally in- 
fegrated into Canada’s econ- 
after 100 years of defy- 
science and economics. 
hether private capital has 
ed a treasure trove or a 
dora’s box will depend 
t on the federal govern- 
nent’s response to a brief 
ing presented to them by 
yncrude Canada Ltd. The 
‘ concerns effects of the 
ges in the taxation strue- 
“proposed in the White 
tabled in the House of 
ons in late November. 
development permits 
in issued, One was is- 
to Great Canadian Oil 


. 


Alberta. 


‘ yy Produces some 34 organic chemicals 
used in the manufacture of paints, 


lacquers, textiles, hydraulic fluids, 


ufacturer of 


The Edmonton Plant: 


sy Employs 1,000 people. 


cation of things to come from 
the exploration programs 
being conducted in the Cana- 
dian Arctic. But a lot of work 
remains before a commercial 
discovery is confirmed. Being 
commercial in that latitude 
involves having a production 
capacity of 2,500 barrels per 
day minimum with recovera- 


be reserves of five billion 
barrels to back it up. 
Alberta’s conventional oii 


reserves appear to have 
peakea and to have started 
on an uneven decline. There 
will probably be small discoy- 


Oil sands finally 


part of economy 


25.000 barrels a day of spe- 
cialty oils and 5,000 barrels a 
day of naphtha. 

The plants’ design will dif- 
fer from GCOS in several im- 
portant areas. Syncrude has 
not decided on a mining 
method but will probably use 
some alternate method to the 
giant mining wheels selected 
by GCOS for their operation. 
GCOS uses a_ conventional 
cracking and coking process 
for processing the separated 
oil. Synerude proposes to use 
a more complex method call- 
ed hydrovisbreaking, a meth- 
od of hydrogenating the 
cracked molecules. 

The advantage of Syn- 
crude’s method is that the 
output can be varied to meet 
the customer’s specifications. 

Synerude agreed to a de- 
layed start-up of the plant 
until 1976 with the first year’s 
full production set for 1977. 

Subsequent tax proposals 
threaten to upset the plan. 

If the government changes 
its taxation plan and foreign 
investment in Canada contin- 
ues to be profitable, Synerude 
will be free to plan, not only 
for the current development, 


- but for plants two and three 
+ dave the ee eg 


> 


chemical and textile products 


x Represents a capital investment of 
over $123,000,000. 


sk Spends over $17,000,000 a year in 


drugs, cosmetics, and various other 


Z consumer products. 


: Ye 1s 


one of Canada’s largest industrial 


headquarters 


for 


7 chemical research activities, with 


a” research laboratories. 


fabrics. 


yy Produces all of the filament yarn 
going into Canadian-made ARNEL 


+ Supplies 95% of Canadian cigarette 


filter tip tow requirements. 


Divisions 


Chemical 


Celanese Fibres 


CHEMCELL Celanese Fabrics 


Celanese Carpets 


Chemcell’s 


sis on the Middle East as the 
world oil centre. 

The opening of the Great 
Canadian Oil Sands plant and 
the start of oi! production 


eries made but the likelihood 
of a major discovery is too 
small to attract a large scale 
exploration program by the 
industry as a whole. Produc- 


49 


4 


tion potential, estimated at from that source, albeit pain- 
1,700,000 barrels per day has_ fully, has demonstrated the 
yet to be tested but indica- feasibility of oil sands produc- 
tions are that the United tion. The granting of a permit 


to Synerude Canada Limited 
to erect a plant to start pro- 
duction in the 1970s has em- 
phasized the importance of 
the role the sands may be 


expected to play in future 
decades. 


CHANGED RADICALLY 

The world oil supply picture 
has been changed radically 
by development of super-tank- 
ers to move oil. One hundred 
of these new vessels are in 
service and another 200 are 
on order. They, along with 
the new discoveries, promise 
to change the oil supply pat- 
terns, and to greatly reduce 
emphasis on the Middle East 
as an energy storehouse. 

North America faces a rad- 
ical rearrangement of its sup- 
ply pattern, Reduced produc-— 
tion from the old established 
fields in the states south of 
the Canadian border has 
shifted emphasis to the im- 
portance of the shut-in pro- 
duction potential of Alberta’s 
conventional oil, the huge 
production potential of the oil 
sands, and the unknown po- 
tential of Prudhoe Bay. 
MAIN FUEL 

Natural gas will continue to 
be the principle domestic and 
commercial fuel. Its use as an, a a 
industrial fuel will be cur- 


States market demand along 
with Canadian requirements, 
wil! be up to that level by 
1975. 

CRASH DEVELOPMENT 

Meanwhile a crash oil sand 
development program will be 
undertaken to boost oil sand 
production. Synerude, by that 
time will be a year away 
from the start-up of its first 
plant. A lack of skilled labor, 
wil! have delayed construc- 
tion of a second plant. 

Great Canadian Oil Sands 
is expected to start a second 
plant rather than make any 
additions to the present one. 

Prior commitments to buy 
the oil will help greatly with 
financing the projects. If the 
reserves of light crude in the 
Canadian Arctic prove large 
enough it will also help the 
project gain acceptance, 
FIRST TANKER 

The first tanker loaded with 
Prudhoe Bay oil from the ter- 
minal at Valdez wil arrive in 
Los Angeles in 1972. 

The committee siudying the 
feasibility of an oil pipeline 
from Prudhoe Bay up the 
Mackenzie Valley will proba- 
bly decide it would be uneco- 
nomic at the present time. It 
will point out that the Mid- 
west is still a free market 


GREAT CANADIAN OIL SANDS. LTD. PLANT 


. . . first to tap rich resources of Athabasca oil sands 


which have been discovered 
and remain untapped are in 
the northwest corner of the 
province. They consist of sol- 
ution and gas cap gas in the 
Rainbow and Zama fields and 
several discoveries in the vi- 
cinity of Bistcho Lake. 

The use of this gas is prob- 
ably tied to the extension of 
the pipeline facilties into the 
Northwest Territories or 
Yukon to take gas from dis- 
coveries to the American 
market. This should happen 
early in the 1970s, or as soon 
as the industry realizes and 


residents who can now use 
this cheap, convenient fuel. 
NEW MARKET 

The opening of this new 
market for Alberta gas 
brought a new entry into the 
gas export business in North- 
ern Natural Gas Company, an 
American firm from Ne- 
braska. They came with an 
aggressive policy which re- 
sulted in bids as much as 50 
per cent higher for gas. Al- 
berta gas is becoming diffi- 
cult to find. Most exploration 
is being conducted in the nar- 


row belt along the eastern 
edge of the foothills where a 
discovery was made in the 
Strachan area in 1967. Subse- 
quent drilling has greatly ex- 
tended the field and has 
added a major reservoir to 
Alberta’s reserves. 

As this is the only reservoir 
found in that period it creates 
some concern regarding the 
number and extent of further 
discoveries. The most likely 
area for further discoveries is 
the foothills north of Jasper 
Park and southwest from 
Grande Prairie. Gas reserves 


accepts 


that Alberta’s gas 
has physical limitations. 

Most gas contracts are for « 
periods of 25 years. The per-,,. 
mits granted in 1969 by the 


Oil and Gas Conservation’ 
Board will normally run to 
1994, if they are approved by 
the National Energy Board, 
The NEB also has reserva- 
tions about the extent of Al- — 
berta gas and reservations 
about the price quo'ed ih’ 
these contracts. There is fear « 
that it will impose restric: 
gas in Central Canada. heradl 
tions on the sale of Alberta 


Ne 


and that the Alaskan oil could _ tailed by the price. ‘phe 
not compete in the area if an In 1969 a market for unlim- ‘4 
adequate well head price is to ited amounts of gas opened 9 ihe 
be paid. Instead a study will up in the United States. This | - 
be made of the cost of a pipe- sudden development caught | nes 
line from Atkinson Point to the industry by surprise. It | pale 
Valdez. came when the industry was rie 
It will be decided to replace entering a period of oversup- | che 


ply of sulphur and consequent | 
reduced prices on new coi 
tracts. It also came at a 
riod of province-wide expa 
sion of the gas industry. E 
pansion to include fields in § 

the Marten Hills and in | b a 
Grande Prairie area for a 

— was under way, q ad 


During | 969—Another milestone in the history of 


the Manhatten-ivpe tankers 
with tankers having a double 
hull to bring the first crude 
oil cargo through the North- 
west Passage. 

Development of the North 
Sea as the world’s largest 
single source of natural gas 
and the Prudhoe Bay discoy- 

aped the world en- 
ture in the 1960s. 
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A Gold Plated "CONTEMPRA" phone was presented to the 
200,000 customer, Miss Judy Anne Bellavance. 


When the system was purchased in 1904 
there were 500 Phones 


54 years later we past 100,000 100,000 
200,000 
300,000 


edmonton telephones 


Growing with Edmonton and continuing to give unexcelled service 
to Edmontonians at the lowest cost. 


Our accelerated growth brought 
us to 200,000 I! years later. 


At our present rate of growth 
we'll add another 100,000 in only 


) 6 years. 
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Chemical 
industry 
in sands 


“Oil sand development 
theans more than just more 
oil for export. 
° Actually oil sand develop- 
ment will open a cornucopia 
of chemicals for development. 
Products ranging from moth- 
alls to Terylene are availa- 
Bie with a few less steps than 
would ordinarily be the case. 
These special qualities of 
synthetic crude from Atha- 
basca relate to the type of 
molecule of which the oil is 
eomposed. Most crude oils 
are composed of hydrocarbon 
molecules in which the car- 
bon atoms form chains. Such 
oils are grouped as paraffinic 
r asphaltic. 
“The oil from Athabasca has 
the carbon / hd ina ore 
le arr in a close 
ca The olf is classed as na- 
phthenic and as such has a 
number of important chemi- 
cal qualities. 
EASILY CONVERTED 
The most important of 
these qualities is the ease 
with which it can be con- 
verted to that important 
group of chemicals known as 
, aromatics from which a very 
‘long list of industrial chemi- 
feals is derived. The most 
‘common of this group is ben- 
{zene. One can, for instance, 
‘treat benzene with hydroch- 
‘loric acid and produce ani- 
fline. It probably would be no 
‘exaggeration to say that 
{every day a new aniline dye 


A new chemical industry 
based on Athabasca synthetic 
oil will start in this decade, if 
not here certainly in the 
United States. 
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ELELTRIZAL 
CONTRACTING and MAINTENANCE 


Institutional 
% Industrial Installations 
Office & Plant Re-Lighting 


MATTHEWS ELECTRIC LTD. 


14707-119 Ave., Edmonton 454-0376 


product range . 
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CULF OIL REFINERY GOING UP 
. .. firm spending $75,000,000 in city 


Reyenue up for CN activities 


Canadian National Rail 
ways in participation with 
private industries contributed 
$1,800,000,000 to the Canadian 
economy in 1969. 

Revenue positions improved 
in all but one activity. Ex- 
press services were up by 16 
per cent, carload freight serv- 
Ices increased by six per 


specific requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
WAREHOUSING 


cent, — telecommunications 
commercial service jumped 
by eight per cent, and CN op- 
erated hotels increased by 10 
per cent. 

Revenue from passenger 
services equalled 1968. 
Operating costs increased 
by five per cent, and this will 
continue in 1970 to include 
$35,000,000 additional wages. 


Why not sit down and talk about 


how you can cut 
distribution costs 
with specialized 
warehousing... 


YES, you can increase profit margins on your product lines by avoiding 
fixed, budget-eating inventory and distribution costs. Whether 
you're interested in new markets, or diversification into a broader 
. . MacCOSHAM’s modern, specialized 
service in Industrial G Commercial Warehousing offers 
the flexibility to meet your individual company needs. 
In 10 major centres across Canada, MacCOSHAM maintains the 
storage space, transportation facilities, manpower and equipment to 
your products, or materials, moving smoothly to market. 
In fact, we'll maintain stock control for you, handle routine shipments, 
re-orders, scheduling — all on one contract if required. 
And deliveries are fast — direct and dependable! So, why not sit down 
with a MacCOSHAM representative and talk about your 


you 


keep 


0372422 
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Northern work spurs Alberta 


Rapid development of min- 
eral areas surrounding Al- 
berta will spur growth of Al- 
berta’s transportation, supply 
and secondary industries. 

This is how the Alberta and 
Northwest Chamber of Mines, 
Oils, and Resources sees the 
1970s. 

Oil will continue as Alber- 
ta’s major mineral, while in- 
creasing development of Al- 
berta’s coal industry for ex- 
panding world markets will 
provide a further spur to the 
economy. 

OUTSIDE IMPACT 

Alberta’s economy might 
well feel its major impact 
from mineral development 
taking place outside provin- 
cial boundaries. 

Alaska will have some ef- 
fect, but the impact of the 
promising development in the 
Northwest Territories, the 
Yukon, Northern British Col- 
umbia, and Northern Saskat- 
chewan can only be guessed 
at. 

The extent of this Canadian 
development might be seri- 
ously curbed by the federal 
government’s proposed taxa- 
tion policy. The chamber says 
the white paper has left the 
industry unsettled. 

SLOW EXPANSION 

“The fear raised by the 
white paper could slow this 
expansion for the time 
being,” says E. E. Bishop, 
the 1970 chamber of mines 
president. 

“Generally development in 
the mining industry is bound 
to increase as world supplies 
of metals dwindle, but quick 
acceleration in the North 
could be slowed by govern- 
ment measures,” Mr. Bishop 
said. 

“The current indicated 
growth should continue as 
long as common sense is put 
into the final white paper,” 
Mike Finland, chamber man- 
ager said. “If it goes into 
force in its present form the 
mineral industry and the en- 
tire economy will be seriously 
retarded. 

NEEN INCENTIVES 


“The spectacular develop- 
ment during the last 50 years 
came about because of incen- 
tives in the form of deprecia- 
tion allowances and tax ar- 
rangements.”’ 

Alberta’s mineral produc- 
tion in 1969 reached a figure 
of $1,193,000,000 with the ma- 
jority of this coming from 
natural gas and oil. 

“As 80 per cent of Canada’s 
oil and gas reserves and pro- 
duction are centered in Al- 
berta, projections for the in- 
dustry in 1970 can appear no- 
thing but optimistic,” stated 


the chamber in its year end 
review. 

Besides further develop- 
ment in the northeast corner 
of the province and the foot- 
hills region in the south, the 
conventional oil industry is 
expected to be greatly supple- 
mented by the Alberta Oil 
Sands. 

Alberta’s coal industry will 
be an additional aid. An esti- 
mated 12,000,000 tons of coal 
per year is expected to be 
shipped from Alberta  an- 
nually by 1972. 

Mr. Bishop says there is 
some possibility of further de- 
velopment of the uranium 
mining industry in northeast- 
ern Alberta. Currently low 
uranium prices and the inac- 
cessibility of uranium in the 
Lake Andrew area have stif- 
fled development. 

HEAVY DEMANDS 

“The impact of exploration 
outside of Alberta, particu- 
larly in the North, could have 
the greatest effect on Al- 
berta,” Mr. Finland said. 
“Not only will it make fur- 
ther demands on our trans- 
portation and supply indus- 
tries, but it could very likely 
shift more of Alberta’s econ- 
omy into secondary indus- 
tries.” 

In the North mining produc- 
tion has multiplied consider- 
ably in the past few years. 
In 1968 mineral production in 
the Northwest Territories 
equalled $150.000,000. 

It has been estimated that 
by 1980 mineral production in 
the Yukon and N.W.T. com- 
bined will exceed $1,000,000,- 
000. Mr. Finland estimates 
this figure could be achieved 
as early as the mid-70s. 

HIT PEAK 

Northern oil exploration in 
1970 is expected to hit a peak. 
The chamber ‘“guestimates’’ 
that 75 wells will be drilled in 
the Far North during 1970. 
Drilling and exploration costs 
may run as high as 
$50,000,000 in 1970. 

Commissioner S$. M. Hodg- 
son has estimated that an oil 
reserve the size of Prudhoe 
Bay will be discovered in the 
Canadian Arctic. Others have 
speculated that hte Macken- 
zie Delta area could hold as 
much oil as Alaska’s North 
Slope and that reserves in the 
Arctic Islands would push 
Canada’s North out in front, 

If something is developed, 
Alberta will undoubtedly sup- 
ply part of the equipment and 
the transportation system to 
move into the area. 

“Tt looks like natural gas 
will be taken from the North 
by a pipeline to Edmonton, 
and oil might also come this 
way,” said Mr. Finland. 


He suggests that the North 
might send oil in three diree- 
tions before the 1980s. Ships 
could haul oil east from finds 
on Melville and other islands; 
the Trans Alaskan Pipeline 
System could move oil west 
for Japan and the West Coast 
of (fhe — U:Sii ands Ja 
$1,000,000,000 pipeline could 
move oil south from Alaska 
and perhaps the Mackenzie 
Delta to Edmonton. 

From Edmonton this oil 
could either go to the Eastern 
United States or be refined in 
Edmonton and thus increase 
this city’s chemical industry. 
SUPPLY CENTRE 

Hardrock mining is ever 
expanding in the territories. 
This industry uses supplies 
from Alberta, and a large 
part of its labor force is re- 
cruited by the chamber in Al- 
berta. 

Mineral mining expanded 


Yukon Chamber of Mines es- 
timated mineral production in 
their area at $460,000,000. Ex- 
ploration reached a new high 
with $40,000,000 being spent. 
An equal amount, at least, is 
expected to be spent in the 
coming year. 

The B.C. chamber esti- 
mates that, “barring the pos- 
sible introduction of unwise 
and restrictive legislation,” 
B.C. mineral production will 
reach $1,000,000,000 by 1980, 

The Yukon was expected to 
exceed $100,000,000 within a 
few years. Expanding mar- 
kets in Japan, and developing 
markets in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Sweden are 
spurring this mining develop- 
ment on the West Coast and 
in other areas. 


SOME SPINOFF 


Alberta’s proximity to the 
Interior of British Columbia 
through the Yellowhead 


by 56.7 per cent in the territo- Route could bring Alberta 
ries during 1969. Major min- some spinoff from mining de- 
ing operations are being con- velopment in this region. 


ducted in 14 major areas in 
the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon. 

Mineral production includes 
silver, lead, zine, copper, co- 
balt, bismuth, tungsten, gold, 
and cadmium. 

The British Columbia and 


If It’s Canvas— 
We Can Make It! 


Industrial Canyas 


Edmonton is already the 
supply base for Uranium City 
in northwestern Saskatche- 
wan. 

Extensive exploration in 
1969 and an improved future 
for uranium could be a major 
asset for Alberta. 
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Light” of Edmonton 
and operated utilities 
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Edmonton Power's new Clover Bar Generating Station 


Some Electrifying developments to look forward to in the 70's and beyond 


@ In June of this ye 
Bar Generating 


ar, the first unit of the new Clover 


Station goes on line. Three other 


units will follow before 1980, giving Edmonton 
@ Wal will finished with prefabricated electro 
jminescent panels which light the interior of our 
uses and allow for interior decoration changes by 
hanging colors through frequency control. 
@ Home computerization — Allowing people to set 
ippliance action — observe conditions in the 


home etc, and 


via T.V. 


@ Built-in air conditioning 


with st 


ores allowing home shopping 


system for the home. 


with alr conditioning 
e complete environmental 


ectric barbequing which 


outdoor living on cool 


Power—Generation ond Water Treatment the cap- 
ability of satisfying the electric power needs of a 
community of 850,000 persons. 


@ New districts or older district rebuilt through urban 
renewal will have complete underground distribution 


systems. 


© Electric cars and trucks will be in great use — 
cutting down pollution — Battery charging stations 
will start to replace gas pumps, 


@ Built in vacuum systems for home cleaning. 
@ Power Plant Capacity 
1970 — 580 M.W. 
1975 — 755 MW 
1980 — 1105 MW. 
@ High frequency ovens (Radar ranges) will be com- 


monplace by 1980, allowing homemakers to cook 


under cool pleasant conditions. 


Mining firms 


hold schedule 


Two major coal mining op- 
erations in Western Alberta 
appear lo be able to start 
shipments to Japan on sched- 


ule 

The multimillion dollar 
plant, 24 miles south of Hin- 
ion, being erected for Cardi- 
nal River Coals Ltd., is 
scheduled to start operating 
early this month 

Peter Cullimore, president 
ef Luscar Ltd., which is a 
partner in Cardinal River, 
said plant construction is 
Speasonably on schedule” and 
the company should be able 
fo start producing coal in the 


Penal River has 1,000,000 
fon a year contract for 15 
ars. First regular ship- 
ments are to start in March. 
G00D FUTURE 

"| think the future looks 
very promising,’ says Mr. 
Cullimore. “Demands for 
thermal coal are increasing. 
The City of Edmonton may 
eventually need some com for 
its utility plant. 

“Export coal hinges on 
finding sufficient reserves. 
Japan has indicated the need 
for substantial increases, and 
the Europeans believe Al- 
berta coal can be competitive 
in spite of the high transpor- 
tation costs.” 

Mcintyre Porcupine Mines 
Limited (coal division) are 
completing their initial 

(000,000 operation for min- 
: processing and moving 
cos! al Grande Cache on the 
Smoky River. 

HIT TARGET 

We will certainly hit our 

rget date of Aug. 1 for 

ng coal on our long-term 
acl,” L. G. Price, coal 


wision manager for Mc- 

ve, said, “Late delivery 
rail cars will postpone a 

_—_——— — 


shipment of raw coal from 
February until April.” 

“We expect to move 
1,250,000 tons of coal before 
April 1, 1971 on our long-term 


contract. We were originally 
committed to move 1,000,000 
tons by this date.’ 

McIntyre will increase its 
shipments on its original con- 
tract to 2.000.000 tons for the 
folowing 14 years. The entire 
eontract now calls for 
29,250,000 tons of coal. On top 
of this the Japanese have the 
option to purchase an addi- 
tional 10 per cent 
30 MILLION TONS 

As the price is advanta- 
geous it is expected that 
Japan will purehase the 10 
per cent extra and boost the 
total sale on the one contract 
to over 30,000,000 tons of coal 
by 1985 

McIntyre estimates they 
have 1,400,000.000 tons of coal 
in reserve 

The region has attracted 
considerable exploration ac- 
tivity on the part of those 
companies now mining in the 
area and many additional 
firms. 

JAPANESE LOOKING 

Among those to explore the 
area Will be a firm set up by 
10 Japanese steelmakers and 
11 coal companies. In a De- 
cember meeting held in 
Tokyo, Overseas Coking Coal 
Development Co, was founded 
with capital assets of $690,000. 

When the new firm is set 
up, plans will get under way, 
in conjunction with Canadian 
authorities. for prospecting 
and development of coal re- 
sources in Alberta. 

The Japanese government 
has. estimated that 71,300,000 
tons of coal will be needed in 
1973 and about 60,000,000 
would have to be imported. 
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$1 billion coal | 


contract likely | 


A contract to export an ad- 
ditional billion dollars worth 
of coal from the Smoky River 
area to Japan may be signed 
this summer. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Limited (Coal Division) ex- 
pects to be able to offer be- 
tween 3,500,000 and 5,000,000 
tons of coal a year to the 
Japanese over 15 years in ad- 
dition to existing contracts. 

MelIntyre is preparing to 
move coal for an existing 
2,000,000 tons a year contract 
later this year. This 15-year 
contract has been valued at 
$450,000,000. 


LARGE RESERVE 


“We spent about a million 
dollars on an _ exploration 
study last year,” said L 
Price, Mcintyre’s coal divi- 
sion manager. 

“The study proved a large 
reserve of coal lay in the 
Sheep Creek area,” Mr. Price 
said. “This coal can be re- 
moved by strip mining at the 
rate of 3,500,000 tons a year 
for over 15 years. 

“We are now drilling in the 
Beaver Dam area seven 
miles west of Sheep Creek. If 
this additional drilling is suc- 
cessful, some time in the 
summer we should be able to 
offer 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 tons 
of low volatile coal for sale 
over and above our existing 
contract." 

TWO DANGERS 

Marketing this coal to the 
Japanese may be another 
matter. The Japanese have 
shown willingness to pay cur- 
rent prices for Canadian coal, 
but if tax and or transporta- 
tion costs increase the price 
of coal the sale could die. _ 

“The Japanese want in- 
creased tonnage if possible,” 
Mr. Price said. “The Japan- 
ese steel industry will pass 
the United States in produc- 
tion by 1975. * 

“There is no question about 
selling this coal if the price is 
reasonable. We have had 
seven or eight inquiries from 
Europe which we can’t do 
anything about.” 

ASKED HELP 

Mr. Price said his company 
had applied to the provincial 
government for assistance in 
keeping rail rates down. 

“A rate increase will give 
the Crowsnest Pass area a 
great advantage and Alberta 
will lose sales to British Col- 
umbia,”’ he said. 

The federal government's 
decision on the White Paper 
on Taxation could injure fu- 
ture sales, Mr. Price says 
coal mining has a low profit 
margin and needs a tax holi- 
day to get established. 
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RIVER COALS 


OPERATION AT LUSCAR 


. will ship first coal to Japan shortly 


Anti-inflation measures and 


the resulting high interest 
rates are also drying up capi- 
tal which might otherwise 


come to coa! mining. 


Increased freight rates 
could also jeapordize the pro- 


posed contract, Mr. Price 
says. Currently Canadian Na- 
tional Railways is hauling 


coal over the less mountain- 
ous but longer route from 
Grande Cache to Vancouver 
at a lower per ton price than 
that paid by Kaiser Re- 
sources Ltd. from Crowsnest 
Pass. Consideration is being 
given to increasing the CN 
rate, 

McIntyre would also like to 
ship coal straight to Prince 
Rupert. They own harbor 
property which can be con- 
verted to a deep water port 
capable of handling the su- 
per-bulk carrier. There is 
some concern that CN will 
charge more to haul to the 
new port. 

WORLD-WIDE AUNT. 


“If either of these factors 


cause a significant increase 
in the price of coal, it could 
drive the Japanese to other 
markets,” Mr. Price said. 
“Japan is in the middle of a 
desperate world-wide search 
for coal.” 

Mr. Price said Alberta coal 
had a better coking quality, 
but if prices became too high 
the Japanese would content 
themselves with cheaper coal 
from Australia, the U.S., 
South Africa, and Indonesia. 

“The Japanese are seri- 
ously looking at Indonesia 
where labor rate of $8 a 
month give the industry a 
great advantage over ours 
where labor costs $44 a 
shift.” 

CAPTURE MARKET 

If transportation costs or 
tax changes do not curb the 
industry, Alberta will likely 
take over much of the Japa- 
nese market now held by the 
Eastern United States, Mr. 
Price says. The U.S. mines 

Mr. Price said a new 
5,000,000 tons a year contract 
would expand the Grande 
Cache operation to 1,000 men 
by 1973. The plant would per- 
haps require another 
$60,000,000 expenditure and 
the mining operation would 


need an additional 450 men. 
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Wheat crops yielded 


above average in 69 


OTTAWA (CP) — Greater 
use of summerfallow land 
and a higher average yield 
contributed to the 665,000,000- 
bushel 1969 wheat crop, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 

Western farmers sowed 79 
per cent of their last year's 
wheat on summerfallow land 
and harvested an average 
29.1 bushels an acre for a 
total of 561,500,000 bushels. 

The remaining 21 per cent 
of the seeded acreage was 
stubble land and yielding an 
average 20.3 bushels an acre 
for a total of 103,500,000 bush- 
els, the bureau reported in its 
first 1970 crop report. 

In 1968, farmers averaged 
23.7 bushels from summerfal- 
low land which made up 72 
per cent of the seeded 
acreage. 

The five-year average, 
1963-67, Was 76 per cent on 
summerfallow, yielding 24.8 
bushels per acre and 24 _per 


=| on stubble yielding 17.7 
bushels. 

Saskatchewan farmers 
sowed 82 per cent on sum- 
merfallow for an average 
yield of 29.4 bushels. The 18 
per cent on stubble averaged 
20.6 bushels. 

Alberta had 74 per cent on 
summerfallow with an aver~ 
age yield of 28.6 bushels and 
26 per cent on stubble, aver; 
agin, 20.2 bushels. 

For other crops the percen- 
tages and average yields in 
1969 were: 

Oats—summerfallow 26 pet 
cent, yield 61.5 bushels; stub- 
ble 74 per cent, yield, 45.1 
bushels. 

Barley—summerfallow 38; 
veld 48.4; stubble 62, yield 

41 


Flaxseed — _summerfallow 
45, yield 15.5; stubble 55, 
yield 10.2. 


Rapeseed — summerfallow. 
stubble 35, 


65, yield 20.8; 
yield 14.1. 


“The operation for the new 
contract wouldn’t reach ca- 


pacity until 1973," Mr. Price 
said. “It would certainly en- | 
sure a large coal industry 


until the 1990s.” | 

McIntyre may jump into a 
third major eoal project 50 
miles south of Grande Cache 
before the mid-1970s. Mr. | 
Price says exploration on the | 
Little Berland River has been 
encouraging and test drilling 
will continue this year. 

“Other mining companies 
are doing extensive explora- 
tion in the Smoky River 
area,” he said. “If taxation 
and transportation conditions 
are favorable, I would not be 
Surprised to see between 
7,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons of 
coal moving out of the Smoky 
River area _annually by 1s 1975." y 
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oal benefits all 


Western provinces 


Coal in the 1970s for West- 
ern Canada means _§increas- 
ingly larger contracts, more 
mining companies, and possi- 
bly new markets. 

The extent of this develop- 
ment as well as the reasons 
behind it are given in a re- 
port prepared for The Journal 
by G. W. Barnes, managing 
director of the Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association of Western 
Canada. 

“In view of the intense ex- 
ploration activity now in 
progress, it seems reasonable 
to expect that at least two 
more companies in British 
Columbia and possibly three 
in Alberta will attempt to 
enter the export market 
within the next several years, 
adding perhaps another 
10,000,000 tons per annum to 
already contracted exports,” 
Mr. Barnes said. 

Mr. Barnes said at present 
time there are six producing 
companies with long term _ 


Japanese contracts totalling 
185,000,000 tons over the next 
15 years. 

The estimated value of the 
contracts are $2,250,000,000. 
Furthermore, two companies 
have been talking to Japan 


with regard to producing an- 


additional 60,000,000 more 
tons and 10 to 12 companies 
are actively prospecting 
owned or leased property. 
“Such developments will, of 
course, depend on the estab- 
lishment of economic re- 
serves of such size, quality 
and mineability to justify the 
necessary expenditure for 
mining and preparation 
plants, railway spurs to con- 
nect with existing transporta- 
tion facilities, and the provi- 
sion of housing and other 
amenities for the working 
forces,” Mr. Barnes said. _ 
“The second consideration 
is the obtaining of long-term 
contracts with the Japanese 
on such terms as to make the 
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project economically viable.” 

In recent months world de- 
mand for metallurgical coal 
has increased. Rising costs 
and the instability of supply 
may be creating new custom- 
ers. 

“During December and 
January of this year a dele- 
gate from France represent- 
ing an associalion of French 
producers and consumers, 
has been visiting our Western 
Canadian producers exploring 
the possibility of exporting 
metallurgical coal to 
France.” 

Mr.Barnes says “there is a 
very real possibility’, that 
metallurgical coal in large 
quantities ean be exported to 
Europe. 

U.S. MARKET? 

He suggests that Canadian 
coking coal may find a mar- 
ket in San Francisco and 
other Western steel plants in 
the United States. The West- 
ern United States contains lit- 
tle or no good coking coals. 
With reduced transportation 
costs this coal could be ex- 
ported. 

“The north-south movement 
of metallurgical coal and 
coke is just now making a 
start. With imagination and 
co-operation of all concerned, 
a market of at least 2,000,000 
ton per annum could be possi- 
ble within the next 10 or 12 
years.” 

Ontario steel mills now ob- 
tain their coking coal require- 
ments from the U.S. mines, 
but this could change. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


“With the increasing scare- 
ity, instability of supply and 
rapidly increasing prices of 
good low volatile, low sulphur 
coking coals from the U.S. 
mines, the time is drawing 
closer when Canadian coals 
will become attractive to 
these mills.” 

The Western coal industry 
may also sell to the expand- 
ing thermal power market. 
Mr. Barnes says: “Strip 
mines in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan produce some of the 
lowest cost fuel for power 
production in North America 
in the order of eight cents to 
15 cents per 1,000,000 BTUs 
delivered at the plant. 

“In contrast the average 


plant costs in the U.S. fo coal 


and gas are 24 cents and 25 

cents per million BTUs.” 

TRIPLE CONSUMPTION 
Alberta and Saskatchewan 


| power plants are expected to 


triple their consumption of 
lignite and sub-bituminous 


coal to 9,000,000 tons annually - 


by 1977. : 

Mr. Barnes said it’s be- 
lieved that even if atomic 
power can be developed fast 
enough to provide half the 
fuel for power plants by the 
year 2000, the increased de- 
mand for electrical power 
would require four times the 
coal that is now -being pro- 
duced, 

The Japanese market is the 
most significant today and its 
rapid growth gave a new look 
to the Western Canadian coal 
industry. 

80 MILLION TONS 

“In 1973 the Japanese tore- 
cast they will produce 
80,000,000 tons of steel,” Mr. 
Barnes said. 

_ By 1975 Japan will have to 

import 45,000,000 tons of coal 

or 79 per cent of their total 

requirement. Japan’s coal in- 

dustry has peaked and its 
coal is of inferior quality. 


Coal mining will grow and 
stimulate the economy of Al- 
berta during the 1970s, says 
Russ. Patrick, minister of 
mines and minerals. 

This year will see the first 
major shipments of coal ex- 
ports for Japan leaving from 
the McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited (coal division) 
mine at Grande Cache, the 
Cardinal River Coals mine at 
Lusear, and the Kaiser Re- 


‘sources Ltd. operation in the 


Crowsnest Pass. c 

“The coal industry means 
far more to the Alberta econ- 
omy than the 10 cents a ton 
royalty paid to fhe govern- 
ment,’’ Mr. Patrick said. 
OTHER BENEFITS 

“Tt has been estimated that 
coal exports contribute $1.59 
a ton through direct revenues 
to government generated by 
the coal mining operation.’ 

Mr. Patrick said emp! 
ment, new industry, and indi- 
rect revenues are also im- 


portant gains from the coal s 


industry. 


“There was a time, not so 


many years ago, that the fed- 9 
eral government was willing | 
to pay several dollars a ton 

to subsidize coal transporta- | 
tion to develop foreign mar- || 


kets,’’ he said. 

“Coal has a high labor con- 
tent compared to oil and it is 
a continuous operation. Mod- 
ern mining requires highly 


educated people like those | 


from NAIT, so we gain fur- 
ther by keeping these people 
in the province.” 
BIG BUSINESS 

Present coal contracts 
mean that by 1971-72 Western 
Canada will be shipping 
13,500,000 tons of coal to 
Japan annually. This coal is 
worth about $13 a ton when 
loaded on ship at Vancouver. 

This year 7,000,000 tons of 
coal will be shipped. McIn- 
tyre will ship 2,000,000 tons, 
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Coal major factor in growth 


Cardinal River, 1,000,000 tons, 
3,000,000, and 
the balance will be made up 


Kaiser Coal, 


by other Alberta and B.C. 


firms. 


Within 15 years Western 
Canada’s vast coal supply 
could inject $5,000,000,000 into 
the Western economy, Exist- 
contracts 
$2,500,000,000 to Alberta and 


ing 


mean 


British Columbia by 1984. 


START TALKS 


“Negotiation will be taking 
place in a month or so with 
the Japanese,’ Mr. Patrick 
“T am confident that 
this will result in a large con- 
tract at least doubling coal 
sales from Grande Cache. 

“T am not sure what the 
other mines can do as yet for 
inereasing contracts,” 


said, 


added. 


“The Japanese are 

ms, but they want to 
these companies 
their deadlines on 


Ir. Patrick said that a pos: 
Alberta coal market ex- said 
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President 
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TED EMP30N 


to 


it 


he 


g 


ists in Europe, 
freight costs would be very 
high. 
“We talked of Alberta coal 
when 
pointed out the great shipping 
distance,” Mr. Patrick said. 
“They replied that India is 
also a long distance away, 
and they buy coal there 
now.” 

Alberta coal would likely go || 


available as needed. 
Canadian coal going t 
___ Japan must partially compete 
e sive reserves of 
ever, 


with the 
Australian coal. 
the Japanese are finding that | 
they need our high quality | 
coal for blending with their |§ 
imports from Australia,” he 


but the 


in Germany and I 


Vancouver by rail and 


through the Panama Canal if 


were sold to European 


firms, : 

Mr. Patrick said the gov- 
ernment has been reluctant to 
open up more areas for leas- 
ing to the coal industry, but 


land would probably be made 


ony, 


|e 
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CP Rail prepared | 


for new challenges 


Facilities and equipment 
developed in the late 1960s 
have prepared CP Rail for 
the transportation challenges 
of a new decade, 

N. R. Crump, chairman of 

Canadian Pacific, says the 
major advance is in the multi- 
modal transportation sys- 
tem and its potential in devel- 
oping the natural resources 
industries. 
j He sees containers integrat- 
ing with train, ship, truck, 
and air cargo for speed and 
reliability. High-powered unit 
trains will haul huge volumes 
of specific commodities to 
market and solids pipelines 
will become a reality. 

New technology has created 
radical changes to railways, 
fr om computer-controlled 
freight yards to remote-con- 
trol locomotives. 

CP Rail starts the 1970s as 
a separate operating entity 
within the Canadian Pacific 
_ group. This reorganization of 


the entire Canadian Pacific 
group occurred May 1, 1969. 
“At the same time execu- 
tive functions within the oper- 
ating and marketing organi- 
zations were realigned and 
streamlined to provide in- 
creased flexibility in antici- 


pating and meeting customer | 


needs and requirements,” 
says R. A. Ferguson, CP pub- 


lic relations representative in - 


Calgary. 

“The reorganization is 
aimed atsharpening €P 
Rail’s edge in the competitive 
environment created by the 
National Transportation Act 
of 1967," he added. 

Changes in pricing permit- 
ted by the Act are such in- 
centives as multiple-carload 
rates and trainload or unit 
train incentives. ; 

Mr. Crump said the volume 
of potash, liquified petroleum 
gases; wood-pulp, pulpwood, 
newsprint, vehicle parts, 
trucks, pool car traffic and 
piggyback traffic had all in- 
creased, 
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Railway hopes 
to expand 


freight 


With the tremendous re- 
surce development likely in 
North, Canadian National 


Railways looks forward to a 


the 


yecade of expanding freight 
yolume. 

“By virtue of our location 
jn the central and more 


northern parts of Alberta and 
pritish Columbia, the Cana- 
4ian National will continue to 
see imcreased or new re- 
squrce discoveries and indus- 
rial development,” says D. 
fF. Purves, vice-president of 
the CN’s mountain region. 

*T> meet this increased 
jraific level which we fore- 
«ee, we are now implement- 
jg 2 program of siding ex- 
tension, centralized traffic 
eontrol, and other plans to in- 
esease track capacity.” 


SERVE FIRMS 

Mr-Purves said that as new 
yesources were discovered 
the Canadian National has 
put in branch lines to serve 

em. 

a extensions include 
that to Windfall for three new 
sulphur extraction plants 
orihwest of Edmonton, the 
AMberta financed railway line 
ip Grande Cache and Grande 
Prairie, and other branch 
jnes to serve developing re- 
source industries. 

“At the western end of the 
CN transportation network 
there are now two well 
equipped bulk terminal facili- 
ties on the north side of Bur- 
tard Inlet,” Mr. Purves said. 

“Alberta coal will go to 
Neptune Terminals initially. I 
expect that new contracts will 
be taken across B.C, to a 
forth Pacific port such as 
Prince Rupert or Kitimat by 
our line. 

“This would give coal mov- 
ing to Japan two routes and 
the northern route offers a 
two-day saving in marine 
transport to the Orient.” 

CN has completed facilities 
for moving freight to the 
forth side of Burrard Inlet. 
Another line is being built to 

e Robarfs Bank bulk load- 

ig harbor, south of Vancou- 

r. 

(TC SYSTEM 

For moving great volumes 
@ coal, the railroad has in- 
Stalled the centralized traffic 
control system, heavier rails 
weighing 132\pounds per foot 

stead of 1{5 pounds. These 
Bi. generally being 
_ welded into 1,209 foot lengths. 

“Cars are beginning to be 
livered to us from the 
builder,” Mr. Purves said, 

"The coal handling equip- 
Ment at Neptune is nearing 

letion." 
is moving potash 
Wrough Alberta from Saskat- 


volume 


a for 


rt Sas- 


the 


phate rock to Al 
fertilizer plants I 
<atchewan and Redwate 


Sulphur, forest pro ; 
agricultural products, particu- 
arly grain and meat, and pe- 
troleum products all contrib- 
ute to a large volume of 
traffic to the system. 

Future trends are for 


arger railway cars and 
longer trains to develop a 
more economical way of 
carrying freight, Mr. Purves 
said. 

More pulpwood is being 
carried in packages on bulk- 
head freights and the CN is 
purchasing more of these 
cars to keep ahead of the 
growing Alberta industry. 
GROWING TRAFFIC 


“T feel we can look forward 
to the continuing increase in 
requirement for railway 
transport by reason of the na- 


ture of the traffic,’ Mr. 
Purves said. 
“The Jong haul and the 


heavy bulk material give the 
railroad a competitive advan- 
tage. By 1980 we will be mov- 
ing much more freight for 
every year has seen an in- 
crease in traffic movements.” 

Northern track may feed a 
large part of the mainline in 
crease. The Great Slave Lake 
Railway is a significant 
feeder for the development of 
the Canadian Northland. 


ESSENTIAL LINK 


“The line was originally 
constructed in expectation 
that the bulk of the traffic 


handled would be lead, zinc 


concentrate from the Pine 
Point area. 
“Since the completion of 


the line a growing tonnage of 
oil well and drilling supplies 
and equipment has Hen 
moyed up to the barge at 
Hay River,” Mr. Purves said. 

“We expect this traffic to 
grow and if a natural gas 
pipeline or oil pipeline from 
the Arctic up the Mackenzie 
to the heartland of North 
America becomes a reality 
shortly, undoubtedly the CN 
line to Great Slave Lake in 
combination with barge serv- 
ice on the Mackenzie will be 
an essential transportation 
link.” 

EXTEND LINE? 

There has been speculation 
that the GSLR might be ex- 
tended to some point down 
river to extend the open 
water season, CN has not in- 
dicated if they are seriously 
considering the extension. 

“Much of the material we 
handle out of Alberta goes to 
export positions for world 
markets and the volume of 
traffic we handle reflects the 
competitiveness in these mar- 
kets,’ Mr. Purves said: 
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A three-mile causeway snaking out from the 
mainland hooks onto the 50-acre Roberts Bank bulk 


Small NAR expansion possible 


Rising costs in the 1970s 
will mean longer trains, in- 
creased automation, and clo- 
sure of unnecessary lines for 


the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways. 
Ken Perry, general man- 


ager of the NAR, says devel- 
opment of natural resources 
in Northern Alberta should in- 
crease the amount of bulk 
freight hauled in the next 
decade and spark the devel- 
opment of new short lines. 

“I can’t give details at this 
point, but the general level of 
development in the resource 
industries in the North makes 
me hopeful of the possibility 
of railway extension,’ Mr, 
Perry said. 

PUSH NORTH 


By 1975 the rails ending at 
Fort McMurray might well be 
pushed over the Athabasca 
River and forward for an- 
other 20 odd miles to service 
the Alberta oil sands. 

“Oil companies hayen'’t 
confirmed it, but it would ap- 
pear that the railroad line 
would be necessary if the 
pace of development for the 
oil sands was to increase,” 
said Mr. Perry. “The NAR is 
there to supply that service.”’ 

Several short lines could be 
established in the Peace 
River Block. Efforts to bring 
pulpwood and other products 
from the North of the block 
could be a major spur for 
new lines. 

“The future of rail trans- 
port is in the movement of 


bulk products and the han- 
dling ot less than carload ex- 
press and freight,’ Mr. Perry 
said. For the NAR the shift 
will be toward minerals. 

During 1969 grain was the 
largest single product moved 
by the railroad. A breakdown 
of major products showed: 
14,445 grain cars; 6,958 ore 
and concentrate cars; 8,673 
ears of forest products; 6,038 
cars of petroleum products; 
561 cars of grass seed, and 
297 cars of sulphur. 

Grain shipments could de- 
cline in the next 10 years as 
the Peace River farmers shift 
to more livestock production, 
Mr. Perry said. Substantial 
increases in shipments of for- 
est products and ore concen- 
trates are expected. 


COULD DROP 


“Petroleum products will 
increase in volume until 
someone establishes a refin- 
ery in the North. Then this 
traffic could drop considera- 
bly.” 

Sulphur shipments could in- 
crease greatly beyond 297 
cars, if a market could be 
developed. The Great Cana- 
dian Oil Sands Ltd. plant can 
now produce 2,000 cars an- 
annually and Synerude Can- 
ada Ltd. would probably add 
to this. 

Reducing operating costs 
must continue to be an im- 
portant point in the NAR 
objective. With wages ac- 
counting for 50 per cent of 
the transportation cost, rail- 
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Roberts Bank terminal 


coal-handling terminal. The port south of Vancouver 
was created to handle giant dry-bulk carriers. . 


way costs are very sensitive 
to inflation. 

“Improved automation 
the only way we can keep in 
the ball game,"’ Mr. Perry 
says. “I can see higher pow- 
ered units and longer trains, 

“Right now we run trains 
150 cars long. There is a limit 
to the possible increase in 


been operating at a loss for 
some time, 

“We do have a mixed pas- 
senger-freight train on the 
Lac La Biche to Waterways 
run, but we have no intention 
of withdrawing this service,” 
Mr. Perry said. 

“Tt is the only means of 
land transport available and 
passenger use is high. We get 


is 


train length”. from 40 to 60 people on a 
Mr. Perry said lines of ‘rip.” 

competitive companies  lo- FEW REDUCTIONS 

cated close together would Mr. Perry does not expect 


that any lines will be discon- 
tinued in the next decade 
with the exception of the 
track between Barrhead and 


likely be rationalized during 
the 1970s. This could see the 
abandoning of one line, if the 


other, operated under joint 
use, could give equivalent Busby. : 
service, “This line is operating at a 


loss, but the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission has assured 
its use until 1975." 
Although the CTC will 
likely vote to keep the line in 
1975, the NAR will make ap- 
plication to drop the service. 
This will allow the NAR the 
80 per cent federal govern- 
ment grant which partially 


CUT SERVICE 

Cost cutting could mean the 
reduction of some service. 

“We are still waiting on the 
Canadian Transport Commis- 
sion to rule on a passenger 
train now operating between 
Edmonton and Dawson 
Creek,” 


Main bus firm merger 


starts expanding era 


Bus transportation in Al- 
berta begins the 1970s with a 
$3,000,000 merger which con- 
solidates most bus lines under 
one company. 

Last Thursday R. L. Bor- 
den, president of Greyhound 
Lines of Canada Limited 
completed a contract with R. 
N. Dalby, corporation vice- 
president of International 
Utilities Ltd. for purchase of 
the Canadian Coachways Sys- 
tem. 

In a prepared release, Mr. 
Borden stressed that the sale 
was in excess of $3,000,000 on 
a Straight cash basis with no 
dilution of equity. 

7 MILLION MILES 

Coachways — including its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Alas- 
ka Coachways serves 
6,700 miles in Northern Al- 
berta, British Columbia, the 
Northwest Territories, Yukon, 
and Alaska. 

In 1969 the firm covered in 
excess of 7,000,000 bus miles 
on this route. The system has 
75 units with an average age 
of seven years. 


Greyhound officials say the 
merger will mean better 
service for Albertans. Grey- 
hound’s fleet of 200 deluxe in=* 
ter-city buses are only an av=~ 
erage of four years old, and. 
the acquisition will result in 
an upgrading of the present, 
equipment on the Coachwaya, 
route. on 

At the same time the ae;, 
quisition will increase Grey-), 
hound’s total passenger miles 
by 25 per cent and the total , 
revenue by 22 per cent. 


MANY ADVANTAGES i 

Advantages stemming from” 
the merger include: 

The integration of oper-~ 
ation and equipment will 
reduce inconvenient bus’ 
changes on connecting 
routes; scheduling of connect-” 
ing routes can be improved>> 
upgrading of terminal facili-~ 
ties will eliminate duplica!® 
tions; improved eq'ipment 
will be used throughout the 
system, and uniform opera- 
tional 
lowed. 
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Trucking vital to rural life 


Trucking—the key industry 
for many Alberta communi- 
ties and businesses—will 
come into its own in the 
1970s. 

“J don’t feel our industry 
has yet come of age, but it 
has grown at a tremendous 
rate in the last 10 years,” 
says Bob Drinnan, executive 
secretary of the Alberta 
Motor Association. 

Alberta has 1,900 of the 
7.000 trucking companies in 
Canada. These firms provide 
the only commercial trans- 
portation service to 2,076 
communities in the province. 


The Alberta Motor Trans- 
port Association estimates 
that the direct payroll from 
the tricking industry is 
$55,000,000 for Alberta. Added 
to this is the earnings of the 
self employed truck drivers. 


HEAVY LOAD 

Although seven per cent of 
the commercial trucks regis- 
tered in Alberta are for-hire, 
they haul 91 per cent of all 
freight moved by truck. This 
represents some 75 per cent 
of all tonnage shipped. 

Some industries depend al- 
most entirely on trucks, in- 
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cluding Alberta's large agri- 
cultural industry. The AMTA 
estimates that 90 per cent of 
all agricultural products 
move by truck at some stage, 
97 per cent of frozen foods, 75 
per cent of fruits and vegeta- 
ples, and 90 per cent of the 
livestock. 

Gordon Taylor, minister of 
highways and transportation, 
says that the use of trucks 
will increase in the new dec- 
ade as trucks prove their 
flexibility and as rail lines 
are abandoned. 

HOLD THE LINE 

“The trucking industry it- 
self is looking at its rates,” 
Mr. Taylor said. “They are 
seeking bigger payloads to 
hold the line on rates.” 

The use of double and triple 
trailers has been one of the 
ways the industry has in- 
crease tonnage hauled as 
the cost of hauling increased. 

Rising costs to the trucking 
industry have been reflected 
in increased rates, but rate 
increases were applied to spe- 
cific high cost areas, Mr. 
Drinnan said. 

Charges on less than truck 
load shipments were in- 
creased recently between Cal- 


| gary and Edmonton, These 


_ shipments were said to in- 
crease costs greatly, because 
drivers had to go all over 
town to get full loads. 
The rate between the two 
cities went up Jan. 5 from 
$3.35 to $4 on general ship- 
-ments of 100 pounds or less, 
Rates on 1,000 pound ship- 
ments increased by 11 cents a 
100 pounds, while those on 
bulk shinments did not move. 
The triple trailer, if ac- 
cented for highway use could 
help keep these rates levél, 


\| Mr. Drinnan said. 


In some cases rates have 
come down. In 1950 the rail 
on beef to Hastern Canada 
was $4.75 per 100 pounds. 


‘| Five years later the truck 
|| rate was almost a dollar less, 


and by 1969 trucks were haul- 
ing beef for $3.11 and less. 
RATES DOWN 

Between 1960 and 1969 the 


]| rates on moving lumber from 


Armstrong, B.C. to Calgary 
dropped from 63 to 34 cents 
a hundred pounds. 


The use of triple trailers on 
Alberta highways is one part 
of this research. Trucking 
companies, the , and 
the government are ¢o-pper- 
ating in an experiment to de- 
termine the feasibility and 
safety of the highway train. 
They have been criticized by 
the Alberta Motor Association 
which contends the units have 
been proven a Safety hazard 
in other areas. - 

One failing of industry in 


the next decade is that more ‘he chain and a transfer able a comprehensive grid | ; ' 
and more trucking companies agent in the system. system is qcoeteenble. | tami RG. Perhaps you'll become a regula 
will be forced to merge by The jumbo jet, used as Road work in 1970 or later , and help raise our percentage. 
raising costs and the need for freight carrier from Europe cannot be forecast accurately ails, 
sophisticated ara ‘ be sarmanion queens) until ee year’s el is ap- s he } 
Mergers will trend toward Airport, is considered a possi- proved by the legislature. Mr. s = 
the, internationally owned con- bility by some. If this pattern Taylor did point to some aS WOW, 
t develops, the trucking indus- major projects which are nec- 


glomerates and the control of 
the trucking industry will fall 
out of Alberta hands. 

Part of the sophistication 
are computers already used 
in the trucking industry. Dur- 
ing the next 10 ye the 
computer will find uses for 
dispatch, billing, routing, ac- 
counting, maintenance rec- 
ords, and forecasting. 

The AMTA expects that 


_ rate structures will become 


more selective, and will be 
tied more closely to the needs 


cut 


claims, insurance and 
compensation costs, make 
better use of road and dock 
facilities, and minimize han- 
dling. 
KEY ROLE 

Inter-modal systems of 
truck-rail-air,-ship will be- 
come more and more part of 
the transportation picture. 
Trucks will play an important 
part in this system as a pos- 
sible feeder at both ends of 


try could become the distribu- 
tion element for the province. 


_ Provincial progress 


depends on transport 


Improved transportation is 
the key to progress in the 
1970s, says Gordon Taylor, 
Albetta minister of highways 
and transport. 

The provincial government 
gave recognition to the signif- 


The completion of the 
Trans-Canada Highway be- 
tween Calgary and the. Banff 
Park Gates is likely in 1970. 

WORK PLANNED 

Work is planned for High- 
way 16, the Alberta section of 


Twinning Highway 16 West 
of Edmonton will be carried 
out in accordance with traffie 
demands, Mr. Taylor expects 
this ‘will have to be completed 
by 1980. 


Other major projects in- 


icance of transportation in the Yellowhead Hi hway. Mr. ¢lude the completion of the 
= he i ang deve opment Taylor said that” as gene paving of the Fort MeMurray 
of Alberta ie me . a allow the entire highway will Road and the paving of the 
name Brenstos to the high- pe brought up to modern Major highways in the Lesser 
wats portfolio in the late standards. Slave Lake Area and the © 
: Immediate work is planned Swan Hills area. ee 
ee a oe cane of for widening and the addition Mr. Taylor says the Lesser 
ser abreeeee Pit of shoulders to the section of Slave Lake route, Highway 44 ~ 
ae <p. : ae imtu + Highway 16 east of Edmonton and Highway 2, is a major = 
ef “ ah a - Bae We 4 between the Mundare corner way to the North and an ex- 
roa rf ing, a ae s ral’, and Vegreville. Work at div- cellent tourist route. The pav- |. 
Le - er and urban trans-  iding the highway in the Ed- ing of Highway 49 to Spirit 
portal cut monton area will be contin- River is another project 
KEY CHALLENGE ued. under consideration. air 
“One of our key challenges - . 


will be to co-ordinate these | 
various modes to have an ef- | 
ficient transportation sys- | 


tem,’’ Mr. Taylor said. 
Mr. Taylor said govern- 


ment would show close con- | 
cern with railways wanting to © 
and reduce | 


abandon lines 
passenger service. 

“T think they have a place 
to stay in the moving of peo- 


ple,” Mr. Taylor said. Appli- | 
cations for reduced rail serv- | 


ice have to be viewed in 
terms of the “total affect on 
the community.” 

In the 1970s, the air indus- 
try will be important from a 
national and _ international 


point of view to Alberta, Mr. | 
Taylor said. It will stimulate | 


tourism and trade. 

MAJOR TASK 

Highways will continue to 
be the major work of his de- 
partment, Mr. Taylor 
pects. More and more of this 
will be tied to urban transit, 
but if money is made avail- 


essary and may receive au- 
thorization in the near future. 
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of the shipper rather than to aS * eat a 

the general categories. ALL ‘TERRAIN mo Lt 
“There a ee mor d . Y “a TY mT Os i 

more specialization and more gE, ‘ J i) i 

bulk shipments,’ savs : HEAVY DU ’ m 

Drinnan. Already bulk car-— i dial a Peresven ar, 

riers move milk, sugar, flour, ee i feliee St) 

salt, cement, fertilizer, explo- | tis 


sives, petroleum products, | 


printer's ink, and grain. 
PRODUCTION LINK 


a 


Trucks are expected to be- 


come part of the production © 
line in manufacturing plants. — 
Materials will be kept in con: | 
stant dependable transit © 
rather than storage. Invento- 
ries will be consequence be 
greatly reduced. = 
Pioneering in Arctid trans- 
portation is already having a | 
tremendous impact on _ the 
trucking industry. Edmonton 
based trucking companies are 
testing equipment and meth- 
ods of building winter roads 
to make the most of ‘the 
North accessible by truck. 
Technology will reduce 
hand loading and decrease 
loading time and cost. Im- 
provements will increase | 
turn-around, reduce damage . 
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@ high flctation tires @ six wheel drive eT) 


@ weight 485 pounds 


@ reinforced fibreglass hull 


b> 


@ carrying capacity 500 Ibs. 


BOB-CAT SALES and SERVICE — 


11330 154 St. 403 - 489-4214 
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“The day of the small oper- } 
|| ator has gone,’’ Mr. Drinnan 
|| said. “Industry has applied 
both management skills, re- 
search and professional train- 
ing to progress.” 


Edmonton Savings & Credif Union 
ALBERTA‘S LARGEST CREDIT UNION 


great steel structures 
from little blueprints grow... 


CRANE 
RENTAL 


Cranes from 
4 ton to 70 ton 
capacity 


gi ® MOBILES 
® CRAWLERS 
® BACKHOES 


ANYWHERE IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


Constantly striving 


to maintain the fin- 


est equipment and 


service . 
with the forward 


motion of progress, 


. , Always 


FIBERGLAS* CANADA LIMITED, EDMONTON PLANT 


eg FIBERGLAS CANADA HELPS MAN 
ee ADAPT TO HIS ENVIRONMENT 


Fiberglas insulations have become your greatest protection against the 
cold of winter. They help you to maintain a comfortable temperature in 
your home, and they smooth the transition from one season to another. 


rs can benefit from Fiberglas noise control insulations also. 


Crane Rental and 
Atlas Construction 
are proud of their 


past achievements 


over a period of 29 


years. 


Home owne 


“A Crane for Every Job Apartments can have thinner walls with both reduced noise levels and 
ne very { : 
more usable floor space. 
Hundreds of products are made with Fiberglas. Used in apartments, 


476-1361 


homes. and by business and industry, they contribute to a sense of 
comfort and well-being. 


*T.M. reg'd 


FIBERGLAS . 
CANADA = & 


12649 - 82 STREET 


ATLAS CONSTRUCTION 


STRUCTURAL STEEL HAULERS & ERECTORS 


HEAD OFFICE 
CLAIR AVE. W 
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for Edmonton 


Air Canada plans new facil- 
systems for the Ed- 


os and 5 
ies a during the next 


pponton are: 
fen vests: : , 
wjationally and internation- 
Air Canada enters the 
a de of the jumbo jet with 
ve to make 1 Spar an 
to incorporate the 
pemmene ircralt now flying 
entually take the su- 
cae craft being devel- 
en t passenger flight of 
Boeing 747 on Jan. 
placed the focus 
on the ag 
shows the trend for the 
will be larger faster air- 
more passenger travel, 
improved systems to 
better service to the 
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er convenience = 
ervice,” says Allan Suther- 
Hand, Air Canada’s district 
| gales manager. 
These improvements will 
{nclude the completion of a 
| second covered loading 
{ ge within a very few 
. The first at the air- 
was completed last fall 
at a cost of $75,000. 
Improved ways of handling 
age are being 
and Air —_ 
; increase their storage 
r rt working area in the ter- 
| minal building. 
| FLIGHT KITCHEN 
This space will be made 
| available by CARA Operators 
| (Alberta) Ltd. which operates 
reparing 
| over 3,000 meals daily for 
passengers departing Edmon- 
ton 
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CARA is planning construc- 
tion of an expanded flight 
which when opera- 
will be worth about 


| 
| 
| innd at Edmonton, 
| years Air Can- 
to have com- 


ie new cargo terminal 
| at tional Airport. 
freight running in ex- 
ca 1,00,000 pounds 
Jast fall, plans 

to erect a 
similar to 
Air Canada has now 
in London and 

. The previous ones 

worth about $3,500,000 


MAJOR MOVE 

‘Ip Edmonton our major 
achievement in 1970 will be 
moving into new offices at 
the Cambridge Building,”’ Mr. 
Sutherland said. “We have 


District sales offices; ad- 
ministration offices, passen- 
Rer and cargo handling serv- 
ices, and some reservations 
people will have offices in the 
Cambridge Building. 

The shift to the new offices 
will be well under way by 


spring, Mr. Sutherland says. 


A major technical addition 
to the new location will be 
“ReserVec II’. Reservation 
and flight information will be 
shifted quickly through indi- 
vidual monitors which look 
like television screens 
equipped with a keyboard. 

The Edmonton system is to 
have 32 monitors in the Cam- 
bridge Building. Six others 
will be placed in the sales 
department and four at the 
airport. 

On the national level, Yves 
Pratt, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Air Canada, 
said the firm will have a 
small profit on 1969 opera- 
tions. This would be the 16th 
profit year in the past 19 
years. 

Revenues were reduced by 
the 28-day strike last spring, 
increased competition on 
trans-Canada services, and 
competition from non-sched- 
uled carriers, 

COSTS JUMPED 

Labor costs jumped seven 
per cent in the past year, 
while total employment in- 
creased by three per cent. 

Air Canada carried 
6,490,000 passengers on sched- 
uled flights in 1969, an in- 
crease of two per cent over 
1968. 

Air freight increased by 22 
per cent to 149,400,000 ton 
miles, while air mail rose to 
25,800,000 ton miles, a jump 
of 13 per cent. 

Air express fell off one per 
cent to 7,800,000 ton miles. 
NEW PLANES 

Air Canada has definite 
plans to incorporate bigger 
and faster aircraft throughout 
the next 10 years. 

During 1971 Air Canada is 
to purchase three Boeing 747 
jumbo jets. A $15,000,000 
building is being prepared in 
Montreal to service these air- 
craft and others. 

“Plans have been com- 
pleted to purchase 10 Lock- 
heed L-1011 (Tri-Star) air- 
buses from Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation for a total of 


$175,000,000," Mr, Sutherland 
said. 

“We take delivery of the 
first of these in 1972," Mr. 
Sutherland said. ‘These are 
270 passenger aircraft which 
will be used for high density 
routes in North America. 

“In addition we have op- 
tions to purchase four of the 

ich Concord 
ouics wen they ane’ avaime 
ble for service, 
GO SUPERSONIC 

“Late in the 70s the airline 
holds options to take six of 
the U.S. Supersonic Trans- 
ports which are currently 
being developed by Boeing 
Aircraft Company.” . 

Air Canada recently pur- 
chased and has on order 
some $500,000,000 worth of 
DC-8 and DC-9 jets from 
McDonnell-Douglas _ Aircraft 
Corporation. 

The firm is seeking to ex- 
pand it flights into the United 
States during the current bi- 
lateral talks, Direct air links 
with San Francisco and a 
Winnipeg-Chicago run are 
among those sought. 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED BUNKHOUSE 


. . slips into belly of big Here 


PWA switching to jets 


The transition to a jet air- 
lines is well under way as 
Pacific Western Airlines en- 
ters the 1970s highly involved 
in the expanding North. 

The Vancouver-based air- 
line began its change-over in 
1966 and by 1969 was far 
enough along to change 
major runs to pure-jet air- 
craft. 

Don Watson, PWA  vice- 
president, said plans for the 
next five years include three 
more of the 107-passenger 
Boeing 737s, scheduled inter- 
national routes, if govern- 
ment permission can be 
gained, and the completion of 
a PWA-owned hotel at Yel- 
lowknife. 

1969 HIGHLIGHT 

Harry Herbert, PWA’s re- 
gional public relations man- 
ager, says the major high- 
light of 1969 was PWA's ac- 
quisition of interior British 
Columbia routes from Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines and the 
upgrading of these routes 
from piston to jet aircraft. 

These routes included Van- 
couver - Kamloops - Calgary 
and Vancouver - Penticton - 
Kelowna - Cranbrook - Cal- 
gary. It linked for the first 
time the two major bases of 
PWA, namely Vancouver and 
Edmonton. 

While the Southern Alberta 
- British Columbia ties are 
being established further 
north, the Edmonton - Prince 
George flight was extended to 
serve Prince Rupert and con- 
necting the new granted lic- 
ence to serve Prince Rupert 
to Vancouver. 

NEW SERVICE 

In the Far North, the flight 
from Edmonton to Cambridge 
Bay was extended 450 miles 
to Resolute Bay. This service 
gave Western Canada a com- 
mercial service to Resolute 
Bay 2,000 miles shorter than 
the previous route through 
Montreal from Edmonton. 

The federal Department of 
Transport paved the runways 
at Norman Wells and Inuvik 
to facilitate the use of the 
Boeing 737 jet. The three 
flights per week were in- 
creased to five. 

With the 737 came contain- 
erization of freight. Fibre 
glass containers nine feet 
square are carried in the for- 
ward cabin of the aircraft en- 
suring protection from break- 
age or loss. The containers 

Byers Transport was pur- 
chased in April, 1969. 


Your Best Moving, CARTAGE and STORAGE 
IS WESTERN! 


You've heard about ‘A Moving Story”, a 


Ristory of Edmonton and Western — Get 


Your FREE copy by writing to Western at the 


Gddress below. 


EE E—E 
CARTAGE AND STORAGE: * 


No 


(1962), LID. ae 


Uh estern Moving 


111 Avenue at 120 Street, Edmonton, Phone 454-2431 
AGENTS FOR ALLIED VAN LINES 


BRANCHES - 


GRAND PRAIRIE @ PEACE RIVER @ YELLOWKNIFE 


As road transportation pen- 
etrates farther north, the use 
of truck-air combination be- 
comes increasingly important 
and is doing a great deal to 
further the development of 
both resources and communi- 
ties, contend PWA. 

The total commercial ton- 
nage available in 1968 in the 
Western Arctie supported a 
Lockheed Hercules Freighter 
for only five months of the 
year. The balance of the utili- 
zation was made up of inter- 
national freight movements. 
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Construction Co. Ltd, Ready-Mixed Con- 


. Architects: McMillan, Long and Associates. 
Consulting Struct. Engs: T. Lamb, McManus 
and Associates. Ltd. Gen. Cont: Hashman 


Pacific Western, the only 
commercial operator of Her- 
cules aircraft in Canada, 
worked in over 40 different 
countries in 1968. 

In 1969 the Hercules fleet 
was increased to three — all 
of which are the newest 
“stretched’’ version to give 
greater cargo hold volume. 
These aircraft were occupied 
almost exclusively in North- 
ern Canada. The oil explora- 
tion in the Canadian Arctic 
and Mackenzie Delta have ac- 
counted for the greatest in- 
crease. 


crete; Consolidated Concrete Ltd, 


. Project Architects: A, Dale and Associates. 
Gen. Cont; Poole Construction Ltd, Ready- 
Mixed Concrete: Gallelli Construction Mate- 
rials Ltd, and South Side Concrete Mix Ltd, 


Look whos 


1, Calgary Centennial Planetarium 


6. St. Joseph Composite High School, Edmonton 
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Edmonton-based Wardair 
Canada Ltd. is striving for 
more international passenger 
and freight business. 

Max Ward, Wardair presi- 
dent, says that although the 
airline will be landing at air- 
ports around the world in the 
next decade, it will continue 
to serve the North where the 
firm began. 

“We will continue with char- 
ter flights during 1970,’’ Mr. 
Ward said. “We have advised 
the government that we are 
most interested in acquiring 
scheduled international serv- 
ices.”” 

“We are certainly looking 
at the United States and Bu- 
rope, but there is no room for 
us in the domestic scheduled 
industry.” 

BETTER EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Ward said his company 
is better equipped for interna- 
tional flights. The best per- 
formance from the two 
Boeing 707s and the Boeing 
727 can be achieved on long 
or medium range flights. 

“Our firm has had a big 
growth in the passenger 
charter business,”’ Mr. Ward 
said. ‘‘We see a big potential 
in the marketing of inclusive 
tours.” . 

Wardair carried 50,812 pas- 
sengers in 1969, up from 
30,000 in 1968. Mr. Ward Ex- 
pects to carry 70,000 passen- 
gers on round-trip charters in 
1970. 

NEW DESTINATIONS 

New destinations will be 
added to the inclusive tour 
besides Hawaii. Mexico and 
Spain will be added in 1970, 
and Mr. Ward can see poten- 
tial in the Orient. 

“We are looking at the 
wide bodied jets for interna- 
tional flights,” he said. “I am 
not saying it would be the 
Boeing 747. The Lockheed 


2. Husky Tower, Calgary 


7. Swimming pool, Edmonton 
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1011 and the DC-10 are possi- 
bilities.”’ 

Mr. Ward does not expect 
the wide bodied aricraft to 
come into use by Wardair by 
1975. Even with jumbo jets, 
he doubts if passenger rates 
can, be greatly lowered in the 
1970s. 


GOOD POTENTIAL 

Flying chartered loads of 
freight on international trips 
appears to have a good poten- 
tial, and Wardair will devote 
one 707 to this use in the fall. 

“Expanding _ international 
operations will not be done at 
the expense of our Northern 
operations,” Mr. Ward said. 
“At this time, however, we 
will not be expanding our 
Northern fleet. 


_ Wardair seeks new business 


“We are still trying to find 
an aircraft suitable of flying 
long distanees and landing on 
rough airstrips which oil de- 
velopment in the Arctic de- 
mands,” Mr. Ward said. 
“The Hercules is fairly effec- 
tive, but another carrier is al- 
ready using several of them 
and the market is limited,”” 
REVENUE UP 

“We had a fairly good year 
in 1969, although it was not 
as good as we had hoped 
for,” Mr. Ward said. “Our 
gross revenue is up by 30 per 
cent over 1968. 

“We didn’t do as well on 
our Northern operation as in 
1968, but we did increase our 
gross revenue in the North,” 
he said. 
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Grumbacher & 
Talens Oils 


Hyplar Acrylics 


Modelling Tools & 
Clays 


Complete Line of 
Art Books 


3. Consulting Struct, Engs: Maxwell and Camp- 
bell Consulting Engineers Ltd, Gen, Cont: 
Jason Construction Ltd. Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete: Superior Masonry Products Ltd. 


Owners and Designers: City of Calgary. 
Gen, Cont: Jason Construction Ltd. Pre- 
stressed Concrete Members: , Con-Force 
Products Ltd. 


. Consulting Struct, Engs: Reld,* Crowther 
and Partners Ltd, Gen. Cont: Cambrian 
Construction Ltd. Ready-Mixed Concrete: 
Alberta Concrete Products Co, Ltd, 
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DELTA ART BAR 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
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Pads 


PAINT AND 
DECORATING 
CENTRE 


Ph, 455-7983 


6. Architects: Dupuls, Dunn, Donahue, Con- 
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MacDonald Construction Ltd, Precast Con- 
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5. Fred Broadstock Public Pool, Edmonton 


building Alberta with concrete 


From public buildings to private pools, overpasses to shadow walls, 
concrete made with “Canada” Cement is helping to change the face of 
Alberta. Because concrete out-performs in scope, design freedom, 
initial costs and long-term economics, 


Building? Think concrete — the material that makes beautiful sense. 


For further information, contact any Canada Cement office. 


cANADA CEMENT 


Canada Cement Company Limited alberia Offices — Calgary, Edmonton, Other Western Offices — Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
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North 
key to 
future 


Edmonton's newest airline 
expects to be very much in- 
volved in the great Northern 
expansion during the new de- 
cade. : 

“We will be a major part 
of the Northern develop- 
ment,” says Harry Hayter, 
president of Air Common- 
wealth (Alberta) Limited. 

The airline was formed last 
fall after a re-organization of 
Keir Air Transport Limited 
which operates out of Hangar 
No. 9 at the Industrial Air- 
port. . 

“We are looking at various 
types of bigger aircraft to 
add to our fleet,” Mr. Hayter 
said. The company has been 
operating five DC-3s, five 
Piper Aztecs, a Cessina 411, 
and a Cessina 180. : 

Mr. Hayter said the firm 
has been spending the first 
months of operation re-organ- 
izing its operations both in 
Edmonton and the Far North. 

Considerable tim OF wa 
spent preparing a or 
northern work. 


“By 1980 we hoped to have 
expanded the base of our op- 
eration greatly,” he said. 
“We are striving to be one of 
the top airlines.” 

“We are very busy now and 
have been ‘since we started. 
We expect this situation to 
continue.” 

The firm currently operates 
one schedule air service, 
from Hay River to High 
Level to Peace River on a 
four-day-a-week basis. 

Stan MeMillan,. Air Com- 
monwealth’s general man- 
ager, has predicted that this 
winter will see a lot of activ- 
ity on the North Slope and 
the Arctic Islands. 

The firm does charter work 
for many of the major oil and 
mining development com- 
panies in the North. Charter 
flights handle both freight 
and passengers. 
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. . . designed for use in North 


CP Air sees solid growth 


being made to add a second Edmonton International Air- 


Bright orange, red and sil- 
ver aircraft will become 
more common in Northern 
Alberta during the 1970s, 

CP Air anticipates it will 
handle 200,000 passengers at 
Edmonton International Air- 
port by 1974. In 1969 passen- 
gers boarding and deplaning 
ran close to 100,000. 

Rapid growth in passenger 
figures in recent months was 
stimulated by the addition of 
Edmonton to transcontinental 
services in 1968. 

Airline spokesmen say the 
traffic increase in 1970 should 
be 10 per cent. Plans are 


daily transcontinental flight 
to Edmonton as soon as it is 
warranted and government 
approval is given. This flight 
could start in 1970. 

Possible additional service 
in the 1970s besides Trans- 
Canada flights could be those 
to Grande Prairie, Fort St. 
John, Northern B.C. and the 
Yukon from Edmonton, as 
well as the non-stop flight to 
Amsterdam. 

The airline’s technical staff 
are working with the Depart- 
ment of Transport on long 
range plans to expand the 


New Dimensions In Flexibility 


Flexibility of roof truss 
well ih 


Company of Canada, 
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GANG-NAIL TRUSSES are manufactured in Edmonton and Lloyd- 
minster for delivery to Markets in Alberta, Saskatchewan and the 


North, 


@ Private Garage @ Houses @ Farm Buildings @ Commercial Use. 


12727 St. Albert Trail 


NELSON LUMBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Telex 037-2322 


Ph. 454-0771 


The Japanese know it. 


They recently signed an agreement 
to purchase 15 million long tons of 


Luscor coal, 


Canadian Utilities Limited know it. 
They burn an ever-increasing tonnage 


of Luscar coal every year in 


their big Battle River Generating 


Station ot Forestburg. 


Hundreds of other satisfied Luscar 


customers know it, too. 


For more than 50 years, Luscar has 


been supplying coal to 


Western Canadian customers through 


its associated companies, 


Luscar Sales Ltd., Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan Coal Co. 


(Limited), 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan Briquette 


and Charcoal Division, 


Forestburg Collieries Ltd., and 


Cardinal River Coals Ltd. 
Now you know it. 


LIGNITE 
SUB-BITUMINOUS 
BITUMINOUS 


LUSCAR LTD. 


918 ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
EDMONTON 15, ALBERTA 
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port. This would include mod- 
ifications to the terminal 
building, airbridges and other 
facilities for handling larger 
aircraft. . 

J. G. McKeachie, manager. 
of public relations for CP Air’s 
western region, says the air- 
craft industry is so dynamic 
that prediction of doubling 
passenger traffic in five 
years is as close as possible. - 

Variable factors include the 
introduction of wide-bodied 
jetliners and later the super- 
sonic, he said. The 350-500 
passenger jumbo jets will 
mark the first half of the dec- 
ade. 

“The supersonic transport, 
or SST, is still on the horizon 
for air travellers in this 
area,’ he said. ‘The 1,450 
miles-an-hour Anglo French 
Concorde, still in the early 
flight testing stage, is not ex- 
pected to go into commercial 
service for two or three 
wens, perhaps longer in Can- 
ada. ¥ 


MANY DELAYS 
“The 1,800 m.p.h, American 


| SST (Boeing 2702) has en- 


countered numerous develop- 


ment delays, is still on the 
_ drawing boards, and will not 


be operating co 


ercially 
until at least 1978.” 


bon 
es (e oe Pigs ie 
ver. Air president, says | 
: will be. 


the best air bargains 
available in the 1970s, but se- 
rious economic problems will 
test airline managements for 
some years. — 7 

“During the 1960s airlines 
enjoyed a period of healthy 
traffic growth stimulated by 
the appeal of the jets and by 
energetic marketing pro- 
grams,” Mr. Gilmer said. 
ECONOMIC PRESSURES 

“The prospect now, how- 
ever, is for the introduction 
of more and larger aircraft 
which will undoutbtedly result 
in an overcapacity situation. 
This, in turn, will exert eco- 
nomieally unsound pressures 
for lower fares at a time of 
rapidly escalating costs. 

“Unless the lower yields 
are compensated by adequate 
stimulation of the market, 
airline managements will be 
challenged by serious profit- 
ability problems during the 
next several years,” Mr. Gil- 
mar stated. 

Lower seat-mile cost of the 
bigger aircraft is only partly 
possible. Airline customers 
will have more speed, greater 
comfort and more room, but 
will likely have to pay higher 
prices. 

MORE ROUTES 


Mr. MeKeachie said CP Air 
plans expansion to handle its 
problems. It seeks more Can- 
ada-United States routes from 
the bilateral air talks. Routes 
Sought include Vancouver-Los 
Angles, Toronto-San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto-Chicago, Mon- 
treal-Chicago, Vancouver-Chi- 
©ago and/or New York. 

P Air plans to start air 
Service to Tel Aviv, Israel if 
Canada-Israel negotiations are 
successful, 

Traffic in 1970 is expected 

increase with scheduled 
and speial charter flights to | 
Expo ‘70 at Osaka, Japan. | 
ALL JET | 


CP Air became all jet with | 
the completion of delivery of 
seven Boeing 737 medium 
Tange aircraft last April. The | 
last propeller-driven aircraft, | 

-6Bs were sold when the | 
company relinquished routes | 
M British Columbia. | 

This spring, two Boeing 727 | 
trijets will be delivered to 
CP Air. Studies are continu- | 
ing on high-capacity wide- | 
body aircraft and decision | 
will likely be reached on 
Placement of orders this year. | 

CP Air has three delivery | 

| 
| 


to 


Positions for the U.S. super- | 
Sonic jet and is considering 
the Concorde. 

It starts 1970 in a new | 
$24,000,000 operations centre | 
at Vancouver International | 
Airport which has the largest 
hangar in Canada. The 
hangar will handle wide-bod- | 
led and supersonic jets. | 


Edmonton's chamber of 
commerce has re-organized 
its structure to place empha- 
sis on the city’s transporta- 
tion problems in the 1970s. 

The new structure replaces 
the transportation committee 
with a special board which 


* C of C stresses tran 


will integrate with all other 
chamber committees. E. S. 
Knutson, president of Alberta 


Tractor Parts Ltd. is chair- 
man of the board. 
“Transportation is a big 


factor in all the city’s indus- 
tries,’ Mr. Knutson said. “It 
is highly necessary to co-ordi- 


Big stake in North 
is major impetus 


to Great Northern 


Great Northern Airways 
Ltd. of Calgary enters the 
1970s as an expanded firm 
with a big stake in Northern 
development. 

The growing airline is one 
of the few Alberta firms 
working in the territories 
which does not have an Ed- 
monton base. The company 
hopes to be landing aircraft 
here in the coming decade. 

“We expect the oil explora- 
tion in the northern Territo- 
ries and the Arctic Islands to 
continue with present and ex- 
panding programs,” says 
Roger Jarvis, marketing and 
sales manager for Great 
Northern. ‘‘With the discov- 
ery of oil there is a complete 
new picture. 
10-FOLD INCREASE 

“We can expect at least a 

10-fold increase in weight 
moved during the geophysical 
program and the follow-up 
drilling program,” Mr. Jarvis 
said. 
- “Airline services that are 
now handled by charter will 
evolve inlo permanent Class 
I, I, and Tif routes serving 
the enlarged and new north- 
ern communities.”’ 

The North will give GNA a 
much brighter future than the 
majority of regional carriers, 
because of the great interest 
and exictement which comes 


with the oil discovery, says 


Mr. Jarvis. — é 
Mr. Jarvis said GNA had 
a profit in’ excess of $200,000 


in 1969. \ 
“GNA should hear shortly 


regarding the application to 
the Air Transport Commis- 
sion to import and operate 
two Bristol Britannia aircraft 
from Calgary with en route 
stops at Edmonton en route to 


the North,” Mr. Jarvis said. | 


“These aircraft will open ad- 
ditional areas of opportun- 
ity.” Ri hae : 

At the end of November, 
1969 GNA and Northward 
Aviation Ltd. announced their 

. 


Turning it into a city takes the talents of engineers, architects, contractors. Son 
it’s a difficult proposition, technically. That's where the people at Inland Cement com 


attention to merge as GNA. 
The combined company 
would have 32 aircraft. 

The combined companies 
have applied for routes be- 
tween Whitehorse-Fairbanks; 
Fort Nelson-Fort Simpson- 
Wrigley-Norman Wells; Fort 
Good Hope-Inuvik, Holman- 
Cambridge Bay, and Copper- 
mine-Cambridge Bay. 

“We are very enthusiastic 
about the prospects for the 
future and feel that GNA will 
play a major role in the ex- 
pansion of aviation in Al- 
berta, the Yukon, and the 
Northwest Territories.” 


Checks track 


Canadian National Rail- 
ways has developed a track 
recorder to check conditions 
on its 25,000 miles of line. 

The track recorder car was 
developed by scientists at 
CN’s technical research 
centre in Montreal. 

The car is a converted 
coach filled with machines 
and computers which are 
capable of measuring and 
evaluating track conditions at 
speeds up to 100 miles an 
hour. 


af Sales With Service — 
10820 119th STREET ] 
EDMONTON 17, ALBERTA 


nate transportation objectives 
with all other plans in the 
city.” 

Matters of improving air 

servite, rail service, develop- 
ment of rapid transport, and 
improved highways both 
within and outside the city 
are matters of chamber con- 
cern, 
_ “We are vitally interested 
in getting the Yellowhead 
Highway classed as a major 
trans-Canada highway,’ Mr. 
Knutson said. “We must en- 
courage the government to 
improve Highway 16 east of 
Edmonton.” 

Mr. Knutson said the nation 
must be made aware that Ed- 
monton’s two airports have 
far more traffic than Cal- 
gary’s international. New 
flights must be encouraged to 
the city. 

Calgary International Air- 


port handled 231,481 aircraft , 


take-offs and landings during 
1968, the department of trans- 
port reports. The combined 
Edmonton airports had 
242,514 aircraft movements in 
1968. The military flights 
from Namao are not included 
in this figure. 

Edmonton Industrial Air- 
port handles by far the most 
traffic. Although Calgary 
opened Spring Bank Airport 
for light aircraft in 1969, it is 
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in. They‘ve been helping solve problems for a long time. 


They're prepared with years 
examples. And they stay prepared with In n f 
data on all aspects of cement and concrete. They use It at all times. . 


your needs and questions. ; 
So, when you're turning on a city, call the people at INLAND CEMENT — they re dl 
always ready to help. 


of experience to offer ideas, suggestions, facts OF 
land Cement’s complete library of current vit 
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In The Centre of Edmonton. 
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sportation 


estimated the Edmonton area 
still handled 11,000 more ciyil- 
ian flights last year. - 
“Rapid transit is a thing 
we have got to look at,” he 
said. “We must try to estab- 
lish an urban communications 
policy in the coming year for 
the 1970s.” mi 
With rail freight, rates 
must be examined and order 
must be designed into the 
rate structure, Mr. Knutson 
said. Railroads should not be 
permitted line abandonment 
or rate increases without 
very careful considerations. 
“We are trying to get some 
assurance that Greyhound 
sail maintain good service for 
is area, now hav 
taken over Caan Go 
ways.” i 
MID-CANADA CONCERT 
Throughout the 1970s, 
monton must work to encour: 
age the development of 
mid-Canada transportatic 
belt, Mr. Knutson says. 
“We have the potenti: 
this area to do more de 
ment of the North than a 
other Canadian province,” | 
said. “The Edmonton Cham: 
ber of Commerce and the 
berta government have got | 
make transportation ind 
tries develop to make 
most of this potential in 


next decade.”’ 


424-08 
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AGT planning record 


construction program 


million for 1970 to meet 
province’s rapidly in- 
ing communications re- 


Woerta Government Tele- 
ie has budgeted a record 


¥ 


Sjrements. 
otal of $19 million is 
Sng spent on long distance 
ties. Projects include the 
prthern interprovincial 
Niio system; one leg of the 
gdmonton metropolitan junc- 
co-axial cable between 
and Aldersyde, Cal- 
and Banff, Edmonton, 
, Calmar, and Breton. — 
jew Microwave system is 
pein placed between Brooks 
4 Empress, and the old 
wip line between Vegreville 
dminster is being re- 
vith microwave and 
ax cable. “ E 
e than $16 million is 
d for eg es 
n uipment, dial ad- 
r aod new dial offices. 
‘or dial offices are being 
iit in Edmonton and Cal- 
ry, and smaller community 
J offices will be put into 
in Alder Flats, Al- 
Bear Canyon, Flatbush, 
nd, Jarvie, Long- 
Seven Persons, Spruce 
Widewater, Worsley, 
Woking. Grande Prairie’s 
nt central office, 
facilities, will be 
and _ additional 
ds will be installed 


Fe 
ss VL 


, road 
pull for more aibail 


f in 
the 1 
contractors fear a lean fu- 
ture, 


ess actual miles of road built 
a tremendous increase in 
post per mile.’” 

Mr. Faiers sees a lot more 
ts like the Capilano 
way which cost several 
m dollars a mile. Gordon 


ders has several reasons. 
eost per mile projects 
quire only a few highly 
alized firms, equipment 
4 costs are contin- 


‘on Taxation. Its pro- 
ls have the association 
’ briefs to 


comes free is expected to be 
the answer. 

Gerry Brice, AGT’s public 
relations supervisor in Ed- 
monton says this type of 
switching and the picture 
phone, which lets the talker 
see the party on the other 
end (perhaps in full color), 
are nearer than the customer 
can imagine. 

WORK AT HOME 

Commercial use of some 
systems already under test 
could allow more people to do 
their job without leaving 
home. Those people will even 
be able to cash their pay- 
cheques by dialing their 
bank’s computer. 

Some communications ex- 
perts speculate that the next 
decade’s advance in tele- 
phone systems will be so in- 
tense that the growth pat- 
terns of cities will be 
changed. 

With the means of carrying 
out more and more work at 
home, businessmen will be 
able to live in the country 
and forget about commuting. 
MORE INVOLVED 

AGT plans to be more in- 
volved with communications 
electronics which are not di- 
rectly associated with the tel- 
ephone. Transmission of tele- 
vision signals by microwave 
and satellite will be only a 
part of this. ; 

At the close of 1969, the 
provincial government owned 
system was firmly estab- 
lished in the Alberta tele- 
phone business. Its invest- 
ment in telephone equipment 
passed the $468,000,000 mark. 

By October the company 
had spent a record $43,000,000 
and estimates its full year 
construction expenditure had 
passed $62.000,000. 
MERGERS EXPECTED 

During the year telephone 
increased some 


was in excess of 
30,000 systems to bring their 
total to 464,000. 


said. “We are hoping at least 
some increases do come 

Roadbuilding costs have 
held the line during the past 
16 years. Mr. Taylor says: 
“The Alberta road builders 
are to be commended, for it 
is cheaper to move dirt today 
than in 1955.”" 

Machinery prices have in- 
creased during that period. 
Labor costs, although slightly 
offset by automation, have 
also gone up. 

“In the matter of labor re- 
lations, 1969 was the year in 
which 18 members were re- 
quired to negotiate a new 
agreement with the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating En- 
gineers,” said R. S. Everail, 
president of the Alberta 
Roadbuilders Association, at 
its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber. 

“One member decided to 
‘go it alone,’ starting a pat- 
ter of fragmentation which 
will lead to the achievement 
by the union of significant ad- 
vantages at the expense of 
the industry.” 

BIG INCREASE 

Mr. Everall said the nego- 
tiations had averaged in- 
creases of 19.2 per cent a 
year. These increases, if they 
continued, could be  insur- 
mountable by 1975. 

“The resulting increases in 


tion between telecommuni- 
cations devices, regardless of 
code format or speed. 

During 1970 AGT will be 
pushing forward its section of 
what is to be the second part 
of the Trans-Canada micro- 
wave system. A $1,700,000 
Grande Prairie to Edson 
route has been completed and 
the Peace River-Dawson 
Creek segment is 80 per cent 
complete. 

Major industrial projects in 
Alberta are requiring heavy 
AGT construction. A $126,000 
facility is required. Last Au- 
gust a portable unit was es- 
tablished. 

NEW EXCHANGE 

AGT is installing $500,000 of 
individual telephone exchange 
facilities for the new town of 
Grande Cache. 

The firm has filed an appli- 
eation with the Canadian 
Radio Television Commission 
for authority to establish an 
inter-city television distribu- 
tion network to serve local 
community antenna television 
stations in the province. 

CRTC denied the applica- 
tion on Dec. 3, but later re- 
ports indicate that AGT may 
be allowed to develop some 
type of system, particularly 
for isolated communities in 
the 1970s. 


TOUCH TONE 
AGT introduced touch-tone 
service in the Huntington 


Hills area south of Calgary 
and in Peace River and 
Drumheller. More areas are 
being planned to receive this 
service in the new year so 
complete conversion can be 
obtained in the 1970s. 

Buried cable is becoming 
more common. AGT has in- 
vested $40,500,000 in a pro- 
gram which will ultimately 
bring four-party telephone 
service to virtually all rural 
subscribers in the province. 

Approximately 34,700 miles 
of cable and wire have been 
buried, and facilities have 
been installed to provide 
more than 34,000 applicants 
with service since the sum- 
mer of 1964. 

MAJOR NETWORK 

With the completion of the 
Alberta Resources Railway 
AGT completed a $2,200,000 
network across the wilderness 
from Edson to Grande Prai- 


Tie. 

, In the North, See 
in co-operation with Asso- 
ciated Helicopters Ltd. of Ed- 
monton develop ‘“Airmark.” 
This is a method of preci- 
sion surveying using closed 
circuit television and radio te- 
lephony. 


ewer iniles of new road 
cely for coming decade 


larger high cost equipment is 
often too cumbersome for 
urban transportation projects. 
Larger equipment, however, 
will continue to dominate the 
rural scene. 

“In the next 10 years I 
don’t foresee any new equip- 
ment to improve the road 
building industry, but with 
companies like Caterpillar 
spending about $65,000,000 an- 
nually on research and devel- 
opment anything is possible,” 
Mr. Faiers said. 

If the provincial govern- 
ment goes ahead with plans 
to develop the 8,500 miles of 
the grid road system, equip- 
ment of all construction com- 
panies would be kept on the 
road. 

“We could very well have a 
keen industry in good shape 
for the small operator in 1980, 
if Mr. Benson lets him stay 
in business,” Mr. Faiers 
says. 
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Picture phone ready in ’74 


City business firms will be 
able to use the picture phone 
by 1974, but rates will be 
high. 

Edmonton Telephones ex- 


pects to be able to make this 
service available in a re- 
stricted manner in the next 
two or three years. 

Edmonton Telephones is the 


second largest telephone sys- 
tem in Alberta. By the end of 
1969 it had 204,000 systems in- 
Stalled, which is about one- 
third of all telephones in the 
province. 


HELICOPTER AIRLIFTS “CABOOSE” 


. . . stands ready to meet any emergency 


Rapid transit project 
key to urban growth 


A major Edmonton project 
of the 1970s will be improving 
urban transportation to. han- 
dle an additional 200,000 peo- 
ple. 

Transportation problems in 
the downtown area are al- 
ready being created by in- 
creasing traffic flows. Park- 
ing areas are few, and public 
transportation seems hardly 
able to cope with its existing 
load. 

A preview of the general 
traffic congestion which could 
eventually develop is ex- 
pected when the Oxford 
Leaseholds Building and 
the AGT Tower Complex are 
fully occupied as’ office facili- 
ties. These and other new 
buildings will place consider- 
able strain on the downtown 
core’s traffic plan. 


REACH 640,000 


Dr. E. J. Hanson predicted 
an Edmonton population of 
640,000 in his report to council 
in March, 1968. The city’s 
growing population during the 
two years since that report 
was compiled makes a popula- 
ion of over 700,000 people 
possible before 1980. 

Public transportation will 
be in demand for moving peo- 
ple to work in the downtown 
area, but the current system 
will have to change or it will 
become hopelessly inefficient. 

“The city has 360 buses 
now in operation and will suf- 
fer a loss on operations of 
about $1,000,000 this year,” 
said Don MacDonald, superin- 
tendent of the Edmonton 
Transit System. 

If the current system con- 
tinues, he anticipates that 
twice as many buses will be 


required by 1979 and the loss 
will be about $4,000,000. New 
buses cost $35,000 to $40,000 
each. 

A different approach to 
urban transit must be fol- 
lowed in the 1970s. The only 
bright spot is that the Ed- 
monton problem is_nation- 
wide and the provincial gov- 
ernment may extend a help- 
ing hand. 

Gordon Taylor, provincial 
minister of highways and 
transportation, says the proy- 
ince will be very much aware 
of urban transportation dur- 
ing the 1970s. - 

“Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion by 1980 will be in cities,” 
Mr, Taylor said. “That is 
why we will be introducing 
the Urban Transit Act which 
will start a new era for urban 
transit.”” 


PROTECT CORRIDORS 


Mr, Taylor said the act is 
designed to protect traffic 
corridors through cities once 
caretul planning has been 
carried out and corridors 
have been pin-pointed. 

Careful study will have to 
be given to all modes of 
rapid transit monorail, 
bus, trains — before investing 
in any particular type, Mr. 
Taylor says. 

“Anything we do now has 
to be done with the future in 
mind,’ he said. Municipal 
governments must be sure of 
the feasibility of a system 
before entering into any pro- 


gram. 

Mr. MacDonald says if 
funds are approved part of 
the rapid transit system 
planned for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway tracks can be 
in use by 1974. 


THE KEY TO EDMONTON'S 
PROGRESS IS PEOPLE... 


Edmonton 
| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


over 2500 members— 


WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU! 


yy Promotes trade and commerce by distributing 10,000 copies 
of the Edmonton Yellow Page Trade Directory to businesses 


4 in the Edmonton trading area. 


yx Promotes more Tourist and Convention dollars for Edmonton. 


yy Sponsors seminars and training courses to educate and inform 
businessmen in ways to better understand the buying public. 


HELP BUILD A PROSPEROUS CITY 
SUPPORT YOUR 


Chamber of Commerce 


9905- 101A Avenue 


422-5118 


For more information, call or write. 


BAKER CENTRE, Edmonton’s newest 


and most attractive office tower. 


106 Street, just south of Jasper Avenue 


LONGSON, 
TAMMETS 
& DENTON 


REAL ESTATE LTD. 


WE’RE « NO. 


HOME BUILDER IN WESTERN CANADA 


Yes it’s true. From a modest beginning in 1955 in Edmonton, 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION (EDMONTON) LTD. has quickly 
grown to be the builder both in EDMONTON and western Canada 


Call 
exclusive agents 


429-4902 


wa 


An increasingly significant aspect of effective management today is 
the time and etfort expended in the search for and selection of top per- 
sonnel. We at H. V. Chapman & Associates Limited and Chapman Per- 
sonnel! recognize ond are fully conversant with all the facets and intri- 
cacies involved in personnel selection and placement. With our knowledge 


construction cost make us all 
wonder if we are on a course 
which will eliminate the pri- 
vate contractor and replace 
him with owners’ work 
forces,"’ Mr. Everall said. 
The roadbuilding contractor 


and engage tax 


combined, 


GUY 
the White Paper is 
d as proposed it is 
to imagine that the 
Toad contractor will be 


WHY? — here are but some of the reasons: 


all components are built in our factory to ensure cost savings 


in 1980,” Mr. Faiers was further hurt by the fall |. | 9nd experience exclusively in this field, we are prepared to offer incomp- ; : 
_ a ‘ ing se se! of labor, = arable service in the following areas: @* price grange $20,000 $30,000 
ir. Faiers says small creas: interest rates, an a ease 7 ' i 7 
Mtifine will be burt in the extreme competition created @ trade-in division (city to city if required) 
following ways by the Benson by the over-capacity of con- ’ : 3 e 
prerechl tractors in relation to work — Screening of candidates to insure comprehensive selection. , ; 
—Inereasing the tax on the volume o : to our customers and best possible workmanship 
first $35,000 of business profit CEMENT HIGHWAYS — Advertising coverage extending across Canada. aw : 
from 21 to 50 per cent will Mr. Taylor mentions an- Testi iat é ’ @ now building in all areas of EDMONTON 
greatly reduce the capital the other change which may — Testing and interpretations available upon request. : E tart. thi 
—— eaior can put back pany ho aaa pe — Interviewing patterned to meet specific requirements. @ multiple housing to sta is year 
—If the small contractor gravel in many parts of Al- — Salary and Employee benefit surveys are available. e 


berta. 

Cement highways are the 
answer to this problem, Mr. #% 
Taylor says, but this type of 
construction might well favor = 
the multi-purpose construc- #% 
tion company at the expense 
of the smaller builder 

Research and development 
of improved equipment has 
kept costs down in the last 15 # > 
years. Further research may 
provide the equipment which 
will allow a small contractor 
to find a profitable operation 


has a capital gain in the view 
of government, he may have 
to sell part of his business to 
pay the income tax. 
FUNDS DOWN 

Government funds devoted 
to road construction were 
$40,000,000 in 1967. In 1968 this 
figure slipped to $30,000,000 
although an extra $7,500,000 
of urban business opened up. 
Th 1969 some $35,000,000 was 
tagged for road construction 

“Any iftereases will be pru- 
flent, because the government 


We invite you to join the increasing number of organizations and individuals who hove 
been able to SATISFY their personnel or personal requirements by contacting H. V. Chap- 
man & Associates Limited, the leading personnel consultant in Canada. 


=o H.V. CHAPMAN 


& ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


EXECUTIVE "AND PROFESSIONAL © PERSONNEL CONSULTING 
Suite 1402, Cambridge Building, Edmonton, Alberta - Telephone 429-3495 


QUALITY 


9911 108 Ave. 


has a limited amount of ina specialized field 
Money to spend,” Mr. Faiers Mr. Faiers admits that 
a - as ‘ 


QUALITY is unmistakably present in every one of our homes. 
All you have to do is study the construction techniques and the 
materials used and you'|! see QUALITY through and through. 


CONSTRUCTION 


(EDMONTON) LTD. 


Ph. 424-0902 
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CNT crews tackle 
tough task in North 


Its a tough job—but Cana- 
dian National Telecommuni- 
cations is extending its North- 
ern communications system 
to keep pace with growing de- 
mands. 

“We provide all the com- 
munications systems in the 
Yukon,” said S. D. Daly, 
regional manager for CNT in 
Edmonton. “In the Northwest 
Territories a microwave sys- 
tem built by Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones runs from 
Peace River to the border 
and we carry it from there to 
Hay River.” 

Telegraph and long-distance 
telephone service is provided 
by a landline extended from 
Fort Smith, Hay River and 
Yellowknife to intermediate 
points. 

NEW SYSTEM 

By 1964 CNT had added 
a tropospheric scatterwave 
radio system which linked 
Hay River with Lady Fran- 
kling Point, Coppermine and 
Cambridge Bay, on the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The scatterwave transmits 
its signal into the sky rather 
than in the straight line used 
by most other systems. The 
radio waves bounce off the 
ionized layers around the 
earth and arrive at a distant 
receiver which may otherwise 
be cut off from the transmit- 
ting station by a mountain 
range. 

The spine of the system 
was completed in 1966 when 
CNT finished a pole_ line 
along the Mackenzie River 
Valley to serve Inuvik and in- 
termediate points. 

With these facilities in- 
stalled and a good start on a 


second link to Inuvik,. CNT 
begins the new decade with 
about $80,000,000 worth of 
equipment in the North 

“We have about 13,000 tele- 
phone subscribers and over 
1,000,000 long distance tele- 
phone calls from the North 
last year,” Mr. Daly said. 

“Last year we added about 
1,000 lines in the whole area 
and started the Whitehorse- 
Inuvik line. 

“After Prudhoe we had to 
do something to expand our 
facilities and started out by a 
combination microwave and 
tropospheric scatterwave sys- 
tem to connect the Delta with 
Whitehorse.”’ 

BOUNCE BEAMS 

The tropospheric scatter- 
wave is used to bounce radio 
waves over the Richardson 
Mountains. The microwave sy- 
stem can be used again from 
Arctic Red River to Inuvik. 

“This system will be com- 
pleted early in 1971 and will 
increase capacity sufficiently 
to solve our problems with 
Inuvik for a long time to 
come,” Mr. Daly said. 

Inuvik had a 79 per cent 
increase in long distance tele- 
phone calls last year, but this 
new system should handle 
five times the community’s 
current population. 

VERY USEFUL 

With the recent oil strike 
near Tuktoyaktuk, CNT’s 
multi-channel radio system 
between Inuvik and Tuktoy- 
aktuk will be very useful 
when it goes into operation 
this month. 

“Our biggest problem in 
the North is attempting to es- 
timate the growth rate,’ Mr. 


Daly said. “There is a two 
year lag between planning 
and installation, so if we are 
wrong results can be damag- 
ing 

Generally in the North CNT 
is looking at a 25 per cent 
growth rate annually. Yellow- 
knife is being planned for a 
36 per cent growth rate and 
the new system to Inuvik will 
allow a 100 per cent growth 
rate for several years. 

SPUR LINES 

“We are planning a number 
of spur lines to serve small 
communities. By 1974: we 
should have direct distance 
dialing to Whitehorse and* 
possibly at Hay River by 
1975. 

“In 1968 we started reduc- 
ing Edmonton-Yukon rates 
and will have a further re- 
duction in 1970.” 

Mr. Daly said finding a sta- 
ble supply of labor to handle 
the Northern system was dif- 
ficult. In 1967-68 CNT’s North- 
ern operation had a 35-40 per 
cent turnover. 

Natural events in the harsh 
North can cause disorder to 
long range planning. Severe 
hoar-frost conditions reduced 
the Mackenzie Valley pole 
line to one-third capacity this 
winter. CNT plans to double- 
up on the repeaters in the 
line to solve this problem. 

“We are gradually building 
up the expertise for working 
in the North so that we can 
make aircraft strips quickly 
and deal with the perma 
frost,’ Mr. Daly said. ‘More 
use of thermal electric gener- 
ators and transistor equip- 
ment is reducing our main- 
tenance needs.” 


ONE LINK IN THE EVER- LENGTHENING NORTHERN COMMUNICATIONS ‘CHAIN 


+ + + scatlerwave transmitter sends wave over taiga 
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North, computer major challenges of decade 


Canada’s telecommuni- 
cations industry faces a dual 
challenge during the 1970s. 

The system of communica- 
tions between people in the 
North must be extended and 
improved as the region un- 
dergoes a high rate of devel- 
opment. 

The general challenge 
throughout the rest of Canada 
is that of becoming equipped 
for the computer era. The te- 
lecommunications network 
will have to become capable 
of transferring data at phen- 
ominal rates between comput- 
ers involved in all types of 
work. 


Canadian National Telecom- 
munications has the role of 
providing a network of radio 
and microwave towers and 
pole lines which will provide 
the North with a complete 
system of telephone, Telex, 
telegraph, radio broadcasting 
and private wire service 

CN and Canadian Pacific 
Telecommunications will con- 
tinue as an integrated system 
which will provide a wide va- 
riety of wire services, elec- 
tronic functions and micro- 
wave transmissions. 

S. D. Daly, regional man- 
ager of CNT in Edmonton, ex- 


pects telegraph poles will still 


exist in 1980, but there will be 
a lot less of them. 


the job of transmitting infor- 
mation from coast to coast. 
Mr. Daly says plans are 
being made to set up a corpo- 
ration owned jointly by the 
carriers, the federal govern- 
ment and the general public. 

“As carriers, we have 
agreed in principle to use the 
satellite, but none of the de- 
tails have been given,” Mr. 
Daly said. 

By 1980, the system will be 
a far ery from the system of 


main message 
oe. telegram, and the Cana- 
Satellites may well be doing dian system was the only one 
in the world where two na- 
tional] ‘telecommunications 
networks competed for busi- 


New services will become 
more widely accepted. Mr. 
Daly notes that in 1954 Telex 
had 18,500 subscribers. 
Projections indicate this fig- 
ure will have reached 50,000 


In the next 10 years plans 
call for additional broadband 
communication for fast er 


data communication. 

“In the next five : 
will be adding a a 
crowave ctaiteie 
double exis 


Mr. Daly ig 
ning a number of comple 


clude ay-as-you-use 


faster pe Canad 
a pe a 


tary services which wil 
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rumpus room construction. Roll "] 68 Sheet a er Gat : 620 jamb setie-—. ee see 


4x8 —¥% Rotary cor ‘G/Solid- (15: 


Insulation. 22" 135’ to bundle. -:% A2 | Shee 
“a a COMPLETE LINE OF MAHOGANY 
j New ’ AND FIR MOULDINGS 
4g concept Zonalite Special 

in pulling 


15% Fir Casing per Set __ 
WEISER LOCKS 


TO Passage 42-2: 4225 


Over 40 different types 
of ceiling tile on display 
also suspended ceilings. 


Supply - 
wy ca 12Vz White Ceiling Tile 12: 50 
q. 
a NEW IDEA IN PAINT BRUSHES | j¢, er a. aaa 


SNAP A BRUSH. C sq. ft, 12° 
Uniimited su ~ 
of informative 
brochures 
Coloured nails, panel 
adhesive, putty sticks 
(all colours) for ap- 


pilcatton of pre-fin- 
shed plywood. Panel 
saver for applying 


+301 Bath 


sea (oy itet | Pecict me ee 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS LTD. 


12010-1921 A St. Ph. 454-9687 


A MEMBER OF THE EDMONTON HOUSEBUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Tops only unpainted 
2 Pes. 54 x 60- %4 


Open Tues., Wed 
b Thurs., Fri. Nite Till 
9 p.m. Sales Week 


Only. Closed Sot. 
12 Noon WZ is 4 
a, 


prefinished 


..”” woods. 


